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The National Correspondence Normal, 


FENTON, MICH., 


Offers advanced, review, special and technical 
courses, Coursesin Mathematics, Science, Lan- 
guages, History, Pedagogy, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, Kindergarten, and Business. Rates 
cheap. Instruction thorough. 12 Teachers. 
Send for illustrated 24 page catalogue, free. 








The Best Self Teaching Compendium of 
Penmanship ever Published. 


PRICE, - - PREPAID, - $1.00. 
Headquarters for all kinds of Fine Pen Work 
and Designing. Thorough course in Business or 
Ornamental Penmanship by mail. Catalogue 
free. Address, NATIONAL PENMANSHIP CO., 
702 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Mix Work—~» 
With Play. 


Learn plant life. While being intensely amused. 
Get the popular game of BOTANY and pass your 
idle hours pleasantly and profitably. The game is 
artistically gotten up. Comprises 52 cards, each 
bearing a lifelike picture of flowers. Your friends 


won’t yawn when they get to playing it. Amuses 
everybody and teaches lessons in a few hours that 
would require months to learn from text books. 


PRICE 25 CENTS BY MAIL. 
Send by registered letter, money order or 2c stamps 


THE HAMILTON MYERS CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 


Box 10, Middletown, Pa. 





OLMES’ NEW SERIES OF 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


Complete in 
Three Numbers. 


Carefully Graded and Conveniently 
rranged, 

No. 1 contains lineal drawing, both clear and 
Shaded, with the curves objective and _ perspective. 

No. 2 contains shaded and natural objects and 
perspective 

No. 3 contains flowers and fruits from nature 
shaded 

Each book contains eight pages of plates and the 
same number of blank pages. Price each, net, 20c. 

Sample sets ot the drawing books will be sent tor 
emeten to any teacher, postpaid, on receipt 

cents. 


C. M. BARNES CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 





106 to 112 Wabash Ave., 








[ S IN PENMANSHIP, either in the Slant or 
0 B MAIL: Vertical Styles. For information, address 


E. C. MILLS, Rochester, N. Y. 

















© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
> VERTIGRAPH PEN 


<< y= 2) For Vertical Writing 
USE JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRAPH 
;_ PENS. *& 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at by 


careful study of required conditions. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





| The Largest School Supply House in the World—Established 1889. 


CENTRAL ScHooL Suppcy House. 


ods are always recognized as the standard. The values of others are estimated by com- 
atatieais parison with ours. Invidious attempts are being made to select names that "9 
sound similar to ours; be sure to get the genuine. 


Politico-Relief Maps. The greatest invention of the age. Used in more than three 
thousand schools. ' ev ; 

Mary E. Burt’s Reading and Number Study. Reading, Word Building, Phonic 
Drills, Color, Money, Time, Art-Thought, Primary Science and Numbering. Universally 
approved. 

Nature Study—M ary E. Burt. Beautifully lithograph plates, with colors true to nature. 

Reading, Language and Literature Chart. Most complete. Latest ideas of Pri- 
mary Teaching. 

Teachers Anatomical Ald. Recogized for ten years as the ne plus ultra. 

Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. Handsomest and best instrument made. : 

Vertical or Slant Writing Books. Made on new plan. More economical than any 
th 


ers. i ss 
writing Charts. Verticalor Slant. By E. H. Roudebush, Supervisor of Writing in Topeka 
school, 


s. 
and Chemical Apparatus. New Catalogue of 264 pages sent upon application. 
econ Dustless Crayon. ‘Red, White and Blue’ Brand. The result of years of ex- 
riment. ; 

Peerless Blackboards. Equal to slate in all particulars and preferable in many. Slab 18 
feet long if desired. 

Peerless Blackboard Erasers. Best made. All Wool Felt. _ y 

Program (Electric) Clocks. With synchronized time and individul programs in all rooms. 
A practical invention, ? 

Diplomas of All Kinds. Made toorder orshipped from stock. Special Catalogue. ; 

Programs and Commencement Cards, Invitations, Etc. Large and attractive 
i 


Medais, Badges and Class Pins. Gold, Silver and Bronze; Engraved, Enameled in 
s Colors, etc., etc. 
School Supplies. Everything needed in a school room. 148 page Catalogue. 
School Furniture. Special Catalogue. , : 
School Stationery. Including Blank Forms and Drawing Material. 80 page Catalogue. 
School Room Decorations. Pictures, Busts, Statuettes, Medallions, etc. F 
Dustless Floor Dressing. Prevents dust from arising in school rooms or halls. Hygie- 
nic, cleanly, effective, warranted. 

“A” General School Supplies. c 

SEND FOR }“B” School Furniture, “F”’ Diplomas, Certificates. 


4 “C” Office Furniture. “G"’ Microscopes. 
CATALOGUE. iD” School Stationery andSundries. ‘‘H” Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


“KB” School Records and Blanks. 


173-175 FIFTH AVENUE, { 
190-194 MONROE STREET, 
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Day’s 
Complete 
Shorthand 
Manual. 


A full revision to date, 


COLUMBIAN 
REVISION. 


2oth Edition. 


AND THE VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK 
EVER YET PUBLISHED. 


Is used at hundreds of commercial schoo!s. 
Will be used at thousands more. 





IS ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL, 


And, bookseller or teacher, when you get a call for it (don’t 
order it until then) remember it is published by 


The Burrows Brothers Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


REVOLUTION .... 


IN LEARNING ANC vmxcamSshorthand! 


“The New American Shorthand” és: 
e New American Shorthand” 32 
By PROP. ALFRED DAY, SENSIBLE, 
Teacher and Reporter of thirty years’ experience. pos 
Pupils Ready for Positions in Three months. “i 
PRICE, . 4 It Can Be Done. 
$1.50. It Has Been Done With This System, 


“The best system of shorthand is one in which the letters are as easily 
formed as in longhand, written in regular order, and that is legible and 
capable of being written at a high rate of speed. These claims are al] 
met by the New American Shorthand and are substantiated by practical 
results."’ 

“The New American Shorthand is WRITING and not DRAWING of 
lines. All the letters of a word are written without taking the pen from 
the paper.” , 

“If the saying that ‘time is money’ is true, then there is money for him 
wholearnsthe New American Shorthand, as it is thoroughly mastered in 
less than one-half the time required to learn a Pitman system; isas easily 
written as longhand; letters are written in their regular order as 1n the 
common spelling; no pen lifting toinsert the vowels; is more legible than 
much of the longhand of the day, and holds a record for speed and legi- 
bility that is not equaled by any of the old systems of shorthand.’’—From 
Author’s Preface. 

As a text-book the order and arrangement is good; large, clear type 
has been used; many pages of suggestions to learners have been inserted 
and much matter has been added to make it perfect, or as nearly so as 
possible. Send $1.50 for sample copy. Copy-book to accompany it, 25 


cents postpaid. ; 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO.., Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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1 99 AN EASY, 
“The New American Shorthand” ss: 
By PROF. ALFRED DAY, SENSIBLE, 
Teacher and Reporter of thirty years’ experience, a 
SYSTEM. 


PRICE, Pupils Ready for ae x ~ in Three Months. 


Can Be Done. 
$1.50. It Has Been Done With This System, 


“The best system of shorthand is one in which the letters are as easily 
formed as in longhand, written in regular order, and that is legible and 
capable of being written at a high rate of speed. These claims are all 
met by the New American Shorthand and are substantiated by practical 
results.” 

“The New American Shorthand is WRITING and not DRAWING of 
lines. All the letters of a word are written without taking the pen from 
the paper.” 

“If the saying that ‘time is money’ is true, then there is money for him 
who learns the New American Shorthand, asit is thoroughly mastered in 
less than one-half the time required to learn a Pitman system; is as easily 
written as longhand; letters are written in their regular order as in the 
common spelling; no pen lifting toinsert the vowels ; is more legible than 
much of the longhand of the day, and holds a record for speed and legi- 
bility that is not equaled by any of the old systems of shorthand.’’—From 
Author's Preface. 

As a text-book the order and arrangement is good; large, clear type 
has been used; many pages of suggestions to learners have been inserted 
and much matter has been added to make it perfect, or as nearly so as 
possible. Send $1.50 for sample copy. Copy-book to accompany it, 26 
cents pos 


id. 
HE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, Publishers, 





Day’s 
Complete 
Shorthand 
Manual. 


COLUMBIAN 
REVISION. 


20th Edition. 


A full revision to date, 


AND THE VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK 
EVER YET PUBLISHED. 


Is used in hun lreds of commercial schools. 
Will be used at thousands more. 


IS ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL. 


And, bookseller or teacher, when you get a call for it (dén’t 
order it until then), remember it is published by 


The Burrows Brothers Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





QUEER — Palin, 


What reasons are given by some shorthand publishers in favor of introducing their systems. 


Queerest of 


all, perhaps, the moss-back claim that ‘‘Ours is best because it has not been revised for thirty years.” 


What a thing to conjure by in dealing with the live schools of to-day ! 


Thirty years agothere were 


only one or two business colleges in America that made a feature of teaching shorthand. To-day shorthand 
is taught in nearly all of the 1500 such colleges in the U. S. and Canada—and the rest are coming to it. 


Day’s COMPLETE SHORTHAND MANUAL, 


(COLUMBIAN REVISION, 20th EDITION,) 


Embodies the science of shorthand writing brought strictly down to date. 


It preserves what is good 


in the old systems plus additions and emendations suggested by the experience of eminent practitioners 


of our time. 
coming to it. 
IT IS THE VERY BEST SHORTHAND BOOK 


THAT HAS EVER YET BEEN MADE. 
aS Price of the 20th edition, revised to date, £1.50. 


It is built to do the business of to-day. 


Proper discounts to Schools and Booksellers. 


The Live Schools—the Live Writers—are 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS GCO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Qualified teachers assisted 

4 good ye ey en 

usual 

Schools supplied with competentteach- 


rates. 
ers without cost. Services, honest and efficient; 





facilities unsurp leadi ing 


assed, n 
qducators, Write te for full information. 


ress, W. T. PARKs, Manager 
fauitable ‘Teacher's Bureau, SCHOOLS 
Charies B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 








SCOTTEN’S 
NORMAL and BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 
Prepares teachers to teach, Gives a thorough 


business course, shorthand and telegraphy. Send 
for our 46 page catalogue. Address, 


R M. SCOTTEN, 
Green Ridge, Mo, 


| Banker’s Business Hints to 
Busy Men and Women. 


——- 





This is a con- 

¥cise little book, 

“ designed for 

men and wo- 

men, and free 

from rubbish; 

tells just what 

to do in order 

to keep on the 

safe side. Writ- 

ten by a banker, 

and therefore stacked with a whole lot 

of things you’ve often felt the need of 

The price by mail postpaid, 50 cts. 

This book is sold everywhere for 765 cts., 

but as we secured quite a large supply 

we can sell them at this low price. It 

contains the best, clear, concise business 
hints, without any rubbish. 


The Observer Publishing Co., 
Cor. 2nd and Vine Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo 


UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


=> 





Has departments of Language, Science, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogies, and also 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol- 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and in Stenography and 
Business Forms. All departments open to women 
Fees small. Campus containg ten buildings, sup- 
plied with water, steam heat 4nd electric ity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology, 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien- 
tile and technical work all new Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University. 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer- 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER, 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President 


History, 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


a.. THE COLLEGE. 
M, S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, 
E. A, ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 
2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 
8. Bachelor of Science. 
4. Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 
6. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 
Bachelor 
neering. 
7, Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 15 and 16, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
22 and 23, 1896. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue, 

WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 
III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIREcTOR, 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

1417 Lucas Place. 

Ww. S. CURTIS, LI. B., DEAN, 


a 
. 


of Science in Electrical Engi- 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 23. 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday ang Wednes- 
day, Sept, 22-23, 186. 
MISSOURI DENTAL COL 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


VI. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept, 22-28, 1898. 
VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
CHARLES P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 

Entrance examinatlon Monday, June 18, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 21, 22, 28. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


VIII. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
18, Friday, Sept. 18, 1996. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls, 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 22-28. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





VEG 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Oov., Publishers, 


Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sep t-f. 





RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec- 
= age 
ieology oolog 
for schools of f ali 
rag Lantern 
Slides, 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL cues aeni: 


Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals 


at one-half the usual price. 40 minerals in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for 
$2.00. 24 types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col- 
lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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SINGLE | Just Published, 





By H. S. TARBELL, ATi.. i». Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I, 
hpatenetebatientteetetenetenias a 


ee The Completion of the WERNER GEOGRAPHIES, which have been in preparation for several \ 
} years, is a distinct educational triumph of paramount importance in the accomplish- 


| INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Part I. | 


RECEIPT H GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Part Il. 


OF a UNRIVALED IN MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION, ARTISTIC FINISH AND PEDAGOGICAL PERFECTION. 


We solicit correspondence from3> 


superintendents, teachers and school fOLa2, 160-174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


officers relative to the examination and? 


PRICE introduction of this series 


Ln TWIN 


"7 
ny 


) 





THE WERNER 
GEOGRAPHIES 


ment of needed reforms in the methods of teaching this branch of study. 


Small Quarto. Extra Linen. 188 pages. Price, - - ~ - 2 a 
12mo. Extra Linen. 368 pages, - ~ - - - - - ‘ 


Large Quarto. Extra Linen. 160 pages, - - - - - - - 
Parts I and II not sold separately. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
* 
‘ 


WERNER SGHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
#7) NEW YORK, 5-7 B. 16th St. BOSTON, 110-116 Boylston St. = 
PHILADELPHIA, 812 Chestnut St. 


menene 
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] 5 CENTS Drilgs you on tral 13 weeks. 


THE PATHFINDER, 


the great national news review for teachers, 
students aud all busy people. Fresh every week 
from the Nation’s Capital. Used as the ideal 
current-events paper everywhere. Clean, con- 
cise, classified, vigorous, non-partisan, enter 
taining, cheap. We ask you to try it 3 months 
at introduction rate, compare it with others and 
then decide whether you CAN AFFORD to miss 
acopy. $la year; low ratesinclubs. 
Agents Address, THE PATHFINDER, 
wanted. Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL. SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'4 inches, 8¢;-3'44x54 12c;-4'oXx6'5 20¢e; 


5'ox76 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken, Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


B4U BUY YOUR SILK AND BUNTING, 
FLAGS and BANNERS 


—— FOR—— 


Schools, Homes and Parades 


Best American Goods 
only. Lowest prices 
in the U. S. 
for Discounts and J. A. JOEL & CO., 
Price List to 88 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 





















piel (ont y, q PEN-WRITTEN 
AN ILR/ALEMAY COPIES 
ROGERS’ ie (REPRODUCED), 


These copies are exact reproductions of actual Pen-writing, the work of an 
expert Penman and Teacher, and constitute a complete course 
in movement and vertical writing. 
i EACH LINE OF COPY “sa 


is printed on a separate slip, 2x8 inches, with explicit instructions for practice. 

The MANUAL which accompanies each set contains illustrations of correct posi- 

tion, pen holding, etc., and complete directions for acquiring movement, 
COMPLETE SET, 105 COPIES, WITH MANUAL, IN CLOTH CASE, POST PAID, 25 CENTS. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., CHICAGO. 


¥ 


* * FAMOUS KINDERGARTEN BOOK x x 


MERRY SONGS AND GAMES. 


PET OF ALL KINDERGARTENS AND HOME CIRCLES. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid, Addiess Balmer & Weber Eisic House Co. Publishers, St. Louis, Mo. 
Copyright 1887 by BALMER & WEBER Music House Co, 





CLARA BEESON HUBBARD’S 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 
Wx. M. BRYANT, Epiror. 
J.G. REYNOLDS, AssocIATE EDITOR AND 

BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Terms, per year, in advance... ceconininkiesta 
Single Copy. ERE Er eaceeae 


ANNOUNGEMENT. 


the American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through.the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 

ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 

scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 

press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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which were inaugurated some 
three years ago. We have always 
had in mind the busy, hard-work- 
ing teacher, and have ever endea- 
vored to furnish matter that would 
uplift the educational profession, 
strengthen the weak and furnish 
helpful suggestions and methods 
that may be adapted to use in the 
school room. Beginning with the 
next issue, Mr. J. G. Reynolds, 
who has had charge of the contri- 





A NOTE OF CHANGE. 


From the date of the present 
number the editorial connection 
of the undersigned with the 
“American Journal of Education” 
ceases. He is compelled to relin- 
quish this and other agreeable jutions and school room depart- 
tasks beyond the schoolroom, ment, and who is well known to 
partly because of health impaired 


many of our readers, will be our 
from overwork, and partly be- 


Inanaging editor. Mr. Reynolds is 
not only a practical business man, 
but he has had the advantages of 
twelve years’ teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, having taught in all 
the grades, from the country 
school to the graded and high 
school. No one knows better than 
he the needs of the teacher. We 
have arranged with a number of 
very able contributors, who have 


cause plans for literary work de- 
mand whatever remnant of energy 
remains after his direct duties as 
teacher have been fulfilled. 

He bespeaks the continued ex- 
tension of good will toward the 
“Journal” on the part of progres- 
sive teachers and can but regret 
the severance of the cordial rela- 
tions that have existed from first 


to last between himself and = the : : . 
promised articles which we are 


mublishers. ee 
I sure our readers will find of great 
WM. M. BRYANT. ‘a 
practical worth. 
: . 2 > -_ a. 
In relation to the above notice, PERRIN & GMAEE: 

we desire to say that our relations nani oan 
with Prof. Bryant have been very Now and then you will meet an 


pleasant, and we sincerely regret individual who complacently sup- 
that the state of his health and poses he has reflected when in fact 
other duties compel him to sever he has only deflected. He has 
his connection with the editorial moved, not with the radius toward 
department of “The Journal.” The the center of the theme, but with 
plans of this journal will continue the tangent, from the center, into 
along the same lines of progress empty space. ’ 
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MULTIPLICATION BY DIVISION. 


Arithmetic makers assure us 
that multiplication and division 
are the inverse and even reverse 
of each other. Each is always as- 
sumed to be the “other” of the oth- 
er. But that in any sane way it 
could ever be said: Each is the 
other and hence the “other” of ‘- 
self —this, from the merely arith- 
metical point of view, is nothing 
else than the sheerest nonsense. 


Yet what would ever induce you 
to attempt any single case of ac- 
tual concrete division unless you 
already saw one ag many? When 
Henry says to Philip: “Give me a 
part of your apple,” he really says: 
“Divide—make many of the one”; 
that is, “multiply by dividing.” 
Fallacy here? Doubtless! But 
wait; see what follows. The very 
word “divide” is compounded of 
the Latin dce(from) and vido, the 
root of which latter word is in all 
probability the same as that of 
video (to see). The word “divide,” 
then, means primarily: to-see-sepa- 
rately; that is, to see one as multi- 
form, Thus in the very composi- 
tion of the word it is implied that 
division is a sort of multiplication. 

Take the arithmetical ‘one.’ 
What cvuld be more simple, more 
devoid of quality, more uninterest- 
ing? Itisa mere empty form. In 
fact, without some specific appli- 
cation, without something real to 
render it “concrete,” it is of course 
a mere abstraction, 
wholly unreal. 


something 


jIt is just in this, its abstractness 
that there is any truth in the usual 
and unreality, and in that alone, 
statement that the arithmetical 
“one” has so peculiar, so absolute- 
ly unique a “quality” that how- 
ever many times you may multiply 
it by itself the product is still the 
same—that though such multipli- 
cation be extended to infinity the 
result is forever the same quality- 





less, ghostly abstraction 


which you began. 


with 


But, even so, the real truth is 
that with such ghostly abstraction 
both as multiplier and multiplica- 
cand no real multiplication has 
taken place. The process was only 
a formal make-believe; hence was 
there no real product. 

On the other hand, allow your 
“one” a concrete significance. 
Then there is a real multiplier, a 
real multiplicand, a real multipli- 
cation and a real product. Already 
your arithmetic is struggling 
against its limits and giving pre- 
monition of its higher. form as al- 
gebra. Your “one times one” is 
now no longer a meaningless pre- 
tense of combining unreal factors. 
It is an actual combination of ele- 
ments having a positive value. 
Hence though your “once one” 
still has “one”? for its product this 
product presents a new quality 
which you represent by a “co-effi- 
cient”—showing that the initial 
efficiency been intensified. 
Your product is no longer merely 
“one,” but “one square.” 


has 


Similarly, with a concrete “one” 
taken three times as a factor the 
quality of the result is raised an- 
other degree and you accordingly 
indicate this heightened quality by 
means of a further and 
sponding co-efficient. Your pro- 
duct is still “one,” it is true; but 
it is not merely “one”; it is “one 


corre- 


cube”’ And so on with all the 
higher powers. The further the 


multiplication is carried the rich- 
er the qualitative result. 


And yet all this multiplication 
of “one” by “one” is after all only 
within itself. The wider the range 
the combination of “one” with it- 
self. Which “combination” of 
with itself necessarily im- 
plies a primitive division of “one” 
within itself. The wider the range 
of this multiplication the more 
deep-reaching must the primal di- 


“one” 


vision prove to have been. In fact 
multiplication and division now 
appear as nothing else than com. 
plementary aspects of the funda. 
mental process of differentiation, 
Let this go on to infinity and you 
will have an injinitely self-different. 
ated “ONE.” 

Let us follow this algebraic 
cess one step further. 
formula }{=1°. 


pro- 
Take the 
If, as usually 
assumed, the numerator in the first 
member of the equation is the 
merely abstract “one”; and if 
the denominator simply stands for 
mere “nothing,” 


then manifestly 
no division can 


take place and 
there can be no quotient. 

If, on the other hand, the sym. 
bols are regarded as representing 
real, concrete qualities, then the 
formula becomes 
cant. 


highly — signifi. 
It becomes, in short, one of 
the most extraordinary and _ per. 
fect symbols of an absolute and 
uncompromising metaphysics. 
Mathematics is the science of 
Quantity; and as such deals only 
with the finite. It is, therefore, 
limited and hence comprehended 
within the Infinite. But also in the 
formula we are considering it may 
be fairly said to represent and 
comprehend the Infinite—though 
it be indeed only in the momen- 
tary flash of a single symbol. 
Notice that the symbol assumes 
a case of division of which the quo- 
tient is “one” raised to the infinite 
“power,” i. e., to the infinite de- 
gree of Reality. The very sim: 
plicity of the symbol puts this in- 
terpretation beyond all equivoca- 


'tion or evasion. 


What then must be the _ inter- 
pretation of the dividend and the 
divisor? If there is any real di- 
vision both the terms of the di- 
vision must be real. As the pres: 
ent writer has elsewhere pointed 
out (the World-Energy and_ its 
Self-Conservation, p. 104) if this 
zero stands for mere “nothing” 
the whole formula is meaningless. 
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jfit stands for any finite quantity 
then the “one” as divided must be 
infinite in value; otherwise the for- 
mula is absurd. 

What meaning, what “value” 
can the zero have? Take a hint 
| from the ((centegrade) thermome- 
tor. In that, zero represents the 
phase of transition—from liquid 
to solid, from solid to liquid. It 
stands for absolutely unstable 
equilibrium; or, in other words, 
for absolute predisposition to act. 
That, then, is our divisor. 

But the “one,” as our dividend, 
is thus, by the very terms of the 
formula, seen to be necessarily in- 
finite. So that the zero as “divi- 
sor” proves to represent nothing 
else, and nothing less, than the 
original and absolute tendency 
toward activity on the part of the 
infinite ONE. And with such ab- 
solute tendency toward activity on 
the part of the infinite One, and 
because, as infinite, as all-inelu- 
sive, it can only act upon itself, its 
very activity must necessarily re- 
sult in its own infinitely manifold 
self - differentiation, But such self- 
differentiation is nothing else than 
the highest form of self-division. 
Yet also it is the process of the 
complete self-realization of the 
primal One—i. e., the process of 
multiplying to infinity the real 
phases of its own self-contained 
(and hence all-containing) exist- 
ence. 

And does not natural history 
confirm this bit of dizzy metaphy- 
sics which has somehow found its 
way into (unless it is the natural 
outgrowth of) the very heart of al- 
gebra? What is more common in 
the lower degrees of life than mul- 
tiplication by fission—i. e., by di- 
vision? Nay this, in one form or 
another, is the invariable rule 
throughout the whole range of 
life. Not only can you trace it 
through the vegetable kingdom 
and through the animal kingdom, 
but also through the spiritual 





realm. The individual mind must 
divide its time, divide its atten- 
tion, among manifold objects of in- 
terest if it would multiply its own 
spiritual possessions. And is not 
division of labor the prime condi- 
tion of multiplying in highest 
measure the means of human sub- 
sistence—the food, the clothing, 
the shelter of the race? Is not the 
same principle of division and con- 
centration applied in the world of 
science and literature and art with 
the direct purpose of attaining the 
richest sum of products serving 
the highest needs of the expanding 
life of the soul? 

Look where you will and you 
will find that we divide to obtain 
our richest products, and multiply 
that we may realize the quotients 
reaching the highest powers. In 
the concrete world division is but 
a way of multiplication and multi- 
plication but a way of division. In 
other words, these are merely 
complementary aspects in the to- 
tal process of the great miracles 
of the world in which the “loaves 
and fishes” are but the elements 
endlessly multiplied by division, 
to the end of satisfying the cease- 
lessly multiplying wants of ever- 
multiplying throngs of men. And 
always that which remains over is 
vastly greater than that with 
which the division began. 


“HIGH SCHOOL EXPANSION.’’ 


Under this heading the “Mis- 
souri School Journal” takes the 
“American Journal of Education” 
to task on account of an editorial 
in the September number. The 
editorial in question was on the 
subject of the growth of the High 
School. It took as a starting point 
President Angell’s address at the 
quarter-centennial celebration of 
his administration as head of the 
University of Michigan. We were 
especially encouraged to find so 
widely recognized an authority ad- 





vocating what had more than once 
been urged in this journal; name- 
ly, that the manifest destiny of the 
High School is to extend its course 
so as to complete the work now 
done in the college beyond the ac- 
tual present high school course. 





The high school would—and we 
have no doubt that in due time it 
will—thus become a fully devel- 
oped people’s college in which pu- 
pils will be able to complete the 
whole of the prescriptive work of 
education, leaving the State Uni- 
versity free to devote its whole 
energy to graduate courses—i. e., 
to university work properly speak- 
ing. 


We believed then, as we still be- 
lieve, that the high schools of our 
cities and larger towns are even 
now ready for this extension of 
the course. It is only the next 
further step in the normal develop- 
ment of the public school system. 
Nor do our good friends of the 
“Missouri School Journal” really 
direct their criticism upon this 
point. What they appear to object 
to is the “expansion” of the high 
school (we should rather say; its 
distension) by adding further sub- 
jects to the course. And upon this 
point we need only refer them to 
the editorial they assume to criti- 
cise for proof that what they criti- 
cise is not in the editorial. Surely 
the high school course can be ex- 
panded by giving further time to 
the deepening of knowledge and 
the maturing of culture within the 
limits of the present range of sub- 
jects. What more is needed to ex- 
pand the high school into a true 
people’s college? We join hear- 
tily in the protest “in the name of 
honest education” against the su- 
perficiality that is inevitably in- 
volved in overcrowding the course 
of study; and this whether in the 
kindergarten, or in the university, 
or in any of the intervening 
grades. Similarly we are bound to 
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protest, in the name of honest edu- 
cational journalism, against sing- 
ling out and naming a given dis- 
cussion of an educational theme 
and then proceeding with a criti- 
cism of some lunacy or other whol- 
ly foreign to such discussion, but 
upon the tacit assumption that 
such lunacy is of the very 
stance of the article in question. 
The “American Journal of Edu 
cation” believes that education is 
predestined to become more and 
more the absorbing work of the 
world. 


sub- 


It believes equally in the 
expansion of the high 
one necessary aspect of the evolu- 


school as 


tion of educational interests. 
Nor is this a mere 
dreaming and prophecy. 
and elsewhere the high 
school is already an accomplished 
fact, and township high schools 
are not likely to be long lacking. 
As “The School Review” (Octo- 
ber) puts it, “City advantages for 
country children is the rallying 
cry of an educational campaign 
that has already captured several! 
States and is bound to sweep the 
country.” And one of the most 
significant evidences of the univer- 
sal awakening to the necessity of 


matter of 
In Iowa 
county 


higher as well as elementary edu- 
cation is to be found in the fact 
that Nebraska already has a law 
by which pupils who have com- 
pleted the course in a neighbor 
hood having limited school facili. 
ties may be sent to a public school 
elsewhere, the tuition to be paid 
by the county in which the pupil 
lives. Of similar import is the 
striking fact, shown in the last re- 
port of the National Commission- 
er of Education that within four 
years (1890-94) the number of pub- 
lic high schools in the whole coun- 
try increased from 2,771 to 3,964, 
while even the private schools of 
like grade increased from 1,714 to 
1,982. This to say nothing of the 
“expansion” of individual schools 
in number of years required for 


completing the course, as well as 
in the course to be completed. 
Such “growth of the high school,” 
the “American Journal of Eduea- 
tion” has for years been advoecat- 
ing and rejoices to see in such 
rapid process of accomplishment. 
We are sure also that our friends 
of the “Missouri School Journal” 
are in no way opposed to this. In 
the hurry and worry of their work 
they read hastily, saw “one” as 
“other,” and so in sheer weariness 
furnished unawares a fine exam- 
ple of the “psychologist’s fallacy,” 
exclaiming: — there!” 
when really it was only a case of 
the 


“Ghost 


ghost “here’—in seers own 


troubled brain.* 


*The views of the present editor of 
this ‘‘Journal’’ as to over-crowding the 
course of study may be found in fairly 
explicit form in his essay on ‘‘Modern 
Education.’’ published by Perrin & 
Smith, St. Louis. 





The “School Review” for Octo- 
ber gives the following significant 
item on the extension of the high 
“The last legislature in 
Nebraska enacted a law which pro- 
vides for the free 


school: 


attendance of 
students whose education cannot 
be profitably further in 


their own districts, at some neigh- 


carried 


boring public high school, tuition 
at the rate of fifty cents per week 
being paid to such high school by 
the county in which the student re- 
sides. The law is very popular in 
most counties and has resulted in 
bringing into the high schools of 
the State, even during the first 
year of its operation, more than 
two thousand students from the 
country districts, thus materially 
increasing the revenues of the high 
schools. The law stimulates the 
high schools to do better work and 
so tends toward a better standard 
for them. have a 
certificate of proficiency in the 
from the 
County Superintendent, and this 


Students must 


common school work 





tends to encourage better instrue. 
The State 
determines — agp. 


tion in these schools. 
Superintendent 
nually what high schools are prop. 
erly equipped as to teachers, ap. 
paratus and course of study to re. 
ceive students under the law.” 

Why shouldn’t Missouri follow 
so admirable an example? 

en 1. 

In Wisconsin the State provides 
free high schools, adding new ones 
from year to year in various parts 
of the State. 


—___—__ a> <0 +e 


them- 
would 


“Those who always lay 


selves out for enjoyment 
fain dispense with all judgment.” 
KANT, Kritik of Judgment. 


~~" 
ee 





“Earth’s ugliest walled and ceiled 
imprisonment 
May suffer, through its single rent 
in roof, 
Admission of a cataract of light 
Beyond attainment through 
earth’s palace-panes 
Pinholed athwart their windowed 
filigree 
By twinklings sobered from the 
sun outside.” 
—Browning. Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country. 
aiaaiidiniidpaniaeriaaie 
A new edition of the works of 
Thomas Caryle, to be called the 
Centenary edition, is announced 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in con- 
nection with Chapman & Hall of 
London. There will be included 
in this edition a volume of essays 
and minor writings never before 
published in a collected form, and 
some new portraits. It will be 
beautifully printed and marvel- 
ously cheap. The first volume will 
appear in October. 


—> a 
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The man who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare; 

But he who has one enemy 
Will 


meet him everywhere. 


—R. W. PMERSON. 
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POETRY OF NUMBERS. 


BY PROF. EDGAR BEHNE, 
Nothing is less poetical than 
numbers, according to general be- 
lief; yet in this case like in a thou- 
sand, general belief prejudges. 
Indeed, poetry being a way of 
moving souls, by beauty ef com- 
bined perceptions and thoughts, 
effort jars. Therefore the sublime 
into harmonious vibrations, any 
but illiterate minds that composed 
and sang the first poems of former 
times certainly judged writing ex- 


ceedingly prosaic, just as the 
gypsies, who still enchant our 


ears Without being able to read a 
single bar of music, would be dis- 
gusted with the technical algebra 
of sharps and flats. 

jut we have made progress: our 
poets and musicians do not call 
any more reading unpoetical, for 
they know it well enough to do it 
easily. 

Ease! There lies beauty; seldom 
elsewhere.’ 

Numbers are unpoetical —be- 
cause we do not comprehend them. 
A page of music or poetry, that 
would give a headache to the vul- 
gar, could move to tears a musi- 
cian or a poet, who does not only 
understand the signs, but hears 
the sounds that sing through his 


head and heart. We must learn 
to perceive in figures majestic 


rasthess, marvelous smallness and 
perfect harmony. We must learn 
to read them easily. 

We cannot read figures easily 
because our way of reckoning is 
an antiquated Chinese or rather 
French puzzle, brought into Eng- 
land by the Normans of old, and 





which the French themselves long 

Let us get rid of it 

also and simplify business. 
Things must be put always in 


ago cast away. 


the same order. to have them at 
hand. Your ideas, too. Do not 
throw them one here and the oth- 
er there in your brains; put them 
all nicely together, in the same or- 
der—mind!—and you will under- 
stand them by comparing them. 





We count, like nearly all men, 
by means of our ten fingers and 
thumbs. Well, let us then count 
always by tens, hundreds, thou- 
sands, nothing but tens and ten 
times ten indefinitely. Thus 
can, on our fingers, count and per- 
ceive immensity. 


we 


Draw a line one inch long and 
divide it in two parts; cut each 
part in two, each of these in two 
again, and so on twice more; your 
inch will be divided into thirty- 
two parts. 

Now draw a line as long as five 
of these thirty-seconds of an inch. 

Cut this line in two, and each 
part in two again. 

This small fraction, worth about 
one thirty-second of an inch and 
the fifth of it, will serve us to 
measure the world. This little 
length is called a millimetre. 

A hair-breadth longer it would 
be more accurate; but it is good 
enough as it is. 

Draw in a row ten of these mil- 
limetres. 

Set again in a file ten tens, or a 
hundred millimetres. 

Mark again somewhere a length 
of ten hundreds or a thousand mil- 
limetres. If your eve and hand 
are right vou hit on 38 feet, 3 inch- 
es and 3 eights of an inch, less a 
hair-breadth. 

So vou really see what are ten, 
hundred and a thousand. 


= 


A thousand millimetres is called 
a metre. 

Go on: measure ten metres on 
the ground, with a string. Mea- 


sure ten times ten, or a hundred 
metres. 

Now count how many of your 
ordinary steps are in a hundred 
metres. To render the work easy, 
do not notice each foot, but only 
the movement of your left one. I 
say the left, because they drill 
soldiers to start with their left 
foot. 

That manner of marking double 
steps was used by the Romans. 
Our word mile comes from the 
Latin mille, which means a thou- 
sand (double steps). 

But enough of the old miles. 
Measure on the road a length of a 
thousand metres, which is about 
one quarter of an hour’s quiet 
walk. A thousand metres is called 
a kilometre. It is almost 5-8 of a 
mile, or five furlongs. 

The kilometre is just as much 
longer than the metre, as the metre 
is longer than the millimetre: a 
thousand times. A metre is a 
thousand millimetres. A kilometre 
is a thousand metres. It is a 
thousand thousands of a millime- 
tre, or a million millimetres. 

In walking quietly for a quar- 
ter of an hour, you pass along a 
million millimetres. So you per- 
ceive what a million is. 

Now suppose the world to be a 
million times smaller than it is, a 
kilometre (a quarter of an hour’s 
quiet walk) becoming as short as 
a millimetre. How then would 
the earth appear? 

The earth, a million times small- 
er than it is in length, height and 
breadth, would be like a balloon as 
large as a house of four stories, 
fully forty feet high, nearly 12 
metres 3-4 or 12m. 750 (represent- 
ing 12,750,000 metres or 12,750 
kilometres). 

The three-quarters of that bal- 
loon would be wet, that is to say 
covered with a few millimetres, 
less than ten, of water, about as 
deep as that which you spill on 
the floor, when you wash your 
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face. Those few millimetres 
would represent as many kilomet- 
res of depth of the ocean. The 
most gigantic mountains stand 
about as high as the abysses of 
the seas descend deeply. Those 
enormous distortions would be 
similar, on a house, to decayed 
paint. Nor would the _loftiest 
clouds rise much more. They 
would cover that great balloon 
like irregular patches of white 
muslin. 

The deepest pits bored through 
the crust of the earth would sink 
one millimetre (representing one 
kilometre). Deeper on we know 
nothing. 

Italy would be precisely as large 
as the boot of a very tall man, and 
the great American lakes like 
water spilled on the floor in pools 
which you could cross without 
jumping. 

The moon, like a balloon only 
of the size of a one-story house 
(nearly 3 metres 1-2, standing for 
3,500 kilometres) would turn in a 
month around the earth at a dis- 
tance of less than 2 furlongs or 
400 metres (representing 400,000 
kilometres). 

The sun would be a burning 
mountain (diameter more than 1 
kilometre 1-3, nearly 1 kil. 400 
metres, representing 1,400,000 kil- 
ometres), distant from the balloon 
that would be the earth, like St. 
Louis from Jefferson City, or Phil- 
adelphia from Baltimore (nearly 
150 kilometres, indicating 150,000,- 
000 of the same). 

Now let us imagine that small 
figure of the world becoming itself 
smaller one million times also. 
Then the sun will be a little daz- 
zling spark, scarcely more than 1 
millimetre 1-3 in diameter (nearly 
1,400,000 kilometres). The earth, 
no more so large as a house, is like 
those grains of dust that fly about 
and are so small that you only 
can see them when a sunbeam, en- 
tering through closed shutters, 


lights them alone in a dark room. 

That impalpable - particle of 
dust, our earth (.01 millimetre, 
standing for 10,000 kilometres), 
flies in a year around the glaring 
little spark, our sun, at a distance 
of nearly 150 millimetres or six 
inches (150,000,000 — kilometres). 
The moon could hardly be detect- 
ed at all, and would waltz in a 
month around the earth, quite 
close to it, at less than half a mil- 
limetre (4 millimetre, meaning 
400,000 kilometres). 

The radiant little spark, the sun, 
with grains of dust, our earth and 
other planets, revolving round it, 
fall about in space, in emptiness. 
There is no great danger of their 
knocking against another grain, 
for the next little sparkle or star 
is about ten kilometres distant 
(really 10,000,000,000,000 kilomet- 


res). 


And further, and further, other 


sparks shine wide apart. Far off, 
far off again, other stars burn in 
the night, and still others, thou- 
sands, millions, further on, on, on, 
endlessly. 

A house is as much smaller than 
the earth, as a grain of dust is 
smaller than a Thus a 
house on the earth is like a grain 
of dust on a house. 


house. 


And if whole cities, whole em- 
pires, were blown away from the 
earth, it would be like a little dust 
delicately wiped from the wall of 
a house. 

Nice, France. 





A big modern department store is al- 
most a city in itself. Just think what 
you can buy at Famous, corner Broad- 
way and Morgan—clothing, shoes, mil- 
linery, ribbons, notions, fancy goods, 


hosiery, underwear, corsets, gloves, 
hats, caps, mackintoshes, cloaks, 
wraps, furs, suits, wrappers. We also 


carry a complete stock of house fur- 
nishing goods. Our prices, as every 
one knows, are positively the lowest in 
the city. Special discounts to teachers, 
and we will open an account with you 
if you wish. 
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THE COLONIAL PERIOD IN U, s, 
HISTORY. 


BY T. J. MCDONOUGH. 


A teacher uniformly successful 
in her profession recently confess. 
ed to me her inability to awaken 
an interest in her pupils in the 
study of Colonial history. She 
said her pupils were alive to the 
incidents of the 
enthusiastic 


discovery of 
the 
struggles of Washington and his 


America, over 


compatriots, keen to follow the de- 


velopment of the nation from the- 


hitherward, but no 
amount of effort could interest 
them in the Colonial period. A lit- 
tle judicious con: 
vinced the herself, 
though posted in cold facts per- 


Revolution 


questioning 
me teacher 
taining to this era, was in no wise 
in sympathy with the pioneers 
Atlantic 
hence the pupils had no source 
from which to draw inspiration. 
drawn al- 


who settled the coast, 


Her information was 
most entirely from the pages of 
text books. The Life of Colum- 
bus, Mrs. Ellet’s “Women of the 
Revolution,” and a number of oth- 
er works furnished her food for 
thought on other periods, but she 
had read little on the Colonial per- 
iod. 
this. 


And she was not alone in 


The city teacher whose remin- 
iscences are bounded by scenes, 
manners, and persons of the per- 
iod since the civil lacks a 
source of enthusiasm which would 
do much toward enkindling the 
necessary interest in her pupils for 


war 


this rich epoch in our country’s 
story. To her the Colonial period 
is a bit mythical—a page from 
mediaeval history. To make it 4 
concrete reality, colored with life 
tints, and imbued with the poetry 
of motion, is beyond her power. 
And yet, properly told, the tale 
of our pioneer ancestors is bright 
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with as pleasant a color as some 
old illuminated manuscript detail- 
ing the career of knight errant or 
crusader. Feats of personal brav- 
ery, of heroic rescue, of rigorous 
self-denial brighten page 
and thrill the heart with sympa- 
thy for the rugged characters who 
with faults 
abundance of the manly 
which all prize, even though they 


every 


some possessed an 


virtues 


possess them not. 

The struggle with savage beasts 
and with savage men; the felling 
of forest oaks, and the profitless 
toil of tearing from the earth giant 
roots, that their children might 
have a comfortable productive 
farm-home as a legacy from the 
iron-handed sire; all can be made 
replete with interest. That these 
men who wrought such wonderful 
deeds in triumphing over seeming- 
ly insurmountable obstacles, in re- 
claiming the stubborn soil from 
the state of nature, in making pos- 
sible our flourishing, teeming 
cities and our modern civilization, 
lived so short a time ago and dis- 
appeared so recently argues much 
in favor of the teacher's possibility 
to bring these scenes and deeds 
palpably before the child. True, 
their sun has disappeared beneath 
the horizon, the 
streaks consequent on his depart- 
ure still illumine our sky and tint 
the cloud banks with scarlet and 


but crimson 


purple and orange, and leave the 


memory busy with the daring 
story. 
The hunting-jacket and the 


coon-skin cap; the powder-horn 
and the long rifle; the ox team and 
the bounding red deer have disap- 
peared, but so recently that many 
of the adult of this generation re- 
member them and love to tell of 
them around the winter fire. They 
form a link with which we are con- 
nected with the traditionary per- 
iod before the Revolution. 

Even to-day, if we leave the 
railroad and plunge into the 





“backwoods districts,” we are re- 
minded of pioneer life by the log 
cabin and its traditionary  sur- 
roundings. Perhaps it might not 
prove an unessential element in a 
well-rounded education were some 
of our urban teachers to forego 
the annual trip to Niagara or the 
Rockies and spend one vacation 
among the Bald Knobs or along 
the St. Francis. With what differ- 
ent and healthy inspiration would 
such teachers return to the school 
How their pupils would 
have memories of this period, en- 
livened through association of 
ideas derived from the experiences 


room! 


of such teachers’ outing! 

Columbus and Cortez and Cabot 
and Cartier and Champlain and 
Coronado, Drake and De Narvaez 
and DeSoto and Hudson _ finish 
their wonderful labors and sleep 
with the fathers. : 

America lies a discovered con- 
tinent. Principalities and syndi- 
cates plunder and oppress Europe. 
Freedom and Manhood, wearied 
with the vain struggle, come to 
awhile in the stern wilder- 

So this period opens. 


rest 
ness. 

Then begins the wonderful ex- 
perience of white hunter and red 
Indian; of deer, and turkey, and 
buffalo; of panther, and bear, and 
wolf; of Puritan and Cavalier; of 
Catholic and Quaker and Hugue- 
not and Moravian. 

Then ensues the tale of famine 
and massacre, of siege and rescue. 
of French and Indian duplicity, of 
English counterplot and cruelty. 
Now a French-led Indian — tribe 
burns an English village and leads 
captive the into the 
wilderness; now an English Ad- 
miral forces a French settlement 
away from home and kindred and 
property and scatters the people 
a thousand miles along the south- 
ern coast, eliciting the pathetic 
tale of Evangeline. 

Where in all the annals of time 
can the true teacher find richer 


survivors 


material to awaken a lively inter- 
est in the minds of youth than 
this bit of American history? 
What writer of romance can win 
from a fertile imagination any- 
thing more enchanting than this 
reality? It seems to me that not 
even the heroic deeds of the Revo- 
lutionary fathers are brighter or 
more stirring. 

Topical and formal 
methods are hardly needed here if 
the teacher is fully alive to this 
pioneer history. She can make it 
burn itself in letters of fire into 
the brain of vouth so that not a 
single important detail is want- 
ing. The important, essential is 
that the teacher feels the enthu- 
siasm of an evangelist in the work. 
She must keep the totality of the 
period before her mind’s eye. She 
must not run wild on a single de- 
tail, but preserve to her own com- 
prehension a united and concrete 
whole. The interest she desires 
to awaken in the student must 
first be enkindled on her own al- 
tar. Then, can she succeed? She 
can and will. 

East St. Louis, Sept. 28, 1896. 


analyses 


FAMOUS PROVERBS. 








Russian—Pray to God, but con- 
tinue to row to the shore. 

Sanskrit—Silence is the orna- 
ment of the ignorant. 


Chinese—There are two good 
men—one dead, the other unborn. 


Modern Greek—Two watermel- 
ons cannot be carried under one 
arm. 


Persian—One pound of learning 
requires ten pounds of common- 
sense to apply it. 

Arabian—It is hard to chase 
two hares at the same time. 


If you want to be well informed, 
take a paper. Even a paper of pins 
will give you some good points.—Ex- 
change. 
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Current kvents 


N. E. A. 

The next meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 6-9, 1897. Just 
why Milwaukee was chosen we have 
not been able to ascertain, but we sup- 
pose the Executive Committee had 
good and substantial reasons for 
choosing this city over the many aspir- 
ants for the meeting. 


THE FLORIDA HURRICANE. 

The great storm which swept over 
the West Indies and the Atlantic Coast 
on September 29 and 30, caused great 
destruction to property and loss of life 
allalong its path. Across Florida it 
left a line of wrecked vilages—Cedar 
Keys, Fort White, Hilliards, and oth- 
ers. Many were killed on the Sea _is- 
lands, that suffered so severely from 
the storm of 18938. Great damage was 
done in Savannah. At Macon, Charles- 
ton, Raleigh, and Richmond the storm 
made great havoc. 





ADVANCE IN WHEAT. 

A marked advance in the price of 
wheat has been shown of late, due 
principally to the failure of the Rus- 
sian, Indian, and Argentine crops. 
Europe must have our wheat, flour, 
and corn and it cannot be shipped half 
fast enough. There has, therefore, 
been a race this way of the freight car- 
rying steamers. England prefers to 
buy her wheat in India and Argentine, 
but the drouths there have reduced the 
crops to such an extent that they will 
not anywhere near fill the demand. It 
is too bad that this rise could not have 
come before so many of the farmers 
had sold their wheat. The speculators 
seem to make the greatest profit. 





. 


GUAYAQUIL BURNED. 
Guayaquil, the capital of Ecuador, 
has suffered severe loss from a destruc- 
tive fire. The principal part of the city 
has been laid in ashes. It is estimated 
that the loss amounts to about $54,000,- 


000, besides many lives were lost. 
It seems pretty certain that 
the great fire was not accidental; 


the torch was applied designedly by in- 
cendiaries. One man was caught in the 
act, and summary punishment was in- 


flicted upon him by enraged citizens. 


Though there is much excitement on 
the whole good order prevails. Prompt 
measures are being taken to relieve im- 


mediate distress. The authorities are 
earnest in their endeavors to provide 


for the wants of the helpless and desti- 
tute, 





THANKSGIVING DAY IN CANADA. 

The Dominion Government has de- 
cided to proclaim the last Thursday in 
Thanks- 
giving day throughout Canada. Cana- 


November, the 26th inst., as 


da formerly appointed Thanksgiving 
day earlier in the month, and the 


ground on which the change is made is 
that the United States generally desig- 
nates the last Thursday of November 
as Thanksgiving day in that Republic, 
and as the 
the United 


suspension of business in 
States on that day 
affects interests 
of Canada, it was decided to appoint 


corre- 
spondingly business 
Thanksgiving day on a similar date to 
that on which it is generally held in the 
United States. 

A NICARAGUAN CONSPIRACY. 

A plot to overthrow the Nicaraguan 
Government and kill President Zelaya 
has been discovered and thwarted just 
on the eve of its execution. One of the 
ex-President Carde- 
The conspirators belonged to the 
party that helped Zelaya in putting 
down the last rebellion, ‘but turned 
against him because they were not giv- 
en a part in the Government. 


conspirators was 
nas. 


GOLDEN STREETS. 

In this day when there is so much 
talk of gold and silver, it may be inter- 
esting to know that there is a city in 
the United States that has streets lit- 
erally “paved with gold.” The granite 
used for paving the streets of Prescott, 
Arizona, yields four dollars in gold and 
twenty cents in silver to every ton, so 
that in time, when less expensive meth- 
ods of reducing ores are used, it may 
pay the city to tear up and crush its 
street pavements. 





COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
finished the most stupendous geodetic 
survey ever undertaken, and which 
gives to the United States the longest 
base line on which to establish subse- 
quent surveys in existence in the world. 
the transcontinental 
are, and lies along the thirty-ninth par- 
allel of north latitude, extending from 


It is known as 


ocean to ocean. The are at sea level 
for the entire distance—following the 


curvature of the earth’s surface—js 
2,625.8 miles in length, and extends 


from a point on the Atlantic coast ten 
miles south of Little Egg Harbor 
Lighthouse below Cape May, to a point 
six miles north of Pinta Arenas Light. 
house, on the 


Pacific coast, several 
miles above San Francisco. 
A NEW GUN. 

The Navy Department has ordered 


fifty of the Colt automatic guns. These 
are magazine rifles, which can be av- 
tomatically fed with cartridges, and 
will discharge four hundred bullets a 
minute so long as cartridges are sup- 
plied, the firing mechanism being oper- 
ated automatically powder gas, 
The gun weighs only forty pounds, and 
when used on land it 


by 


is to rest on a 
tripod provided with a saddle on which 
the marksman sits. All the ships of 
the navy are to be furnished with these 
guns, and the War Department has or- 
dered them to be tried with a view to 
adoption by the army. 


> 





Here are the nine longest words 
in the English language at the 
present writing. Can you pro- 
nounce them? 

Incomprehensibility. 

Subconstitutionalist. 

Philoprogenitiveness. 

Architectonically. 

Disproportionableness. 

Velocipedestrianistical. 

Anthropophagmian. 

Transubstantiationalist. 

Antitransubstantiationalist. 


5 tad 





The examiner wished to get the chil- 
dren to express moral reprobation of 
lazy people, and he led up to it by ask- 
ing them who were the persons who got 
all they could and did nothing in re- 
turn. For some time there was silence, 
but at last a little girl who had obvious- 
ly reasoned out the answer inductively 
from 


her own home experience ex- 


claimed, with a good deal of confi- 
dence: “Please, sir, it’s the baby.’— 


Boston Transcript. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Circular of Information. 


THE SCHOOL DAY. 


Many letters have been received at 


the Department of Education asking 


for an interpretation of the first clause 
of section 8,009, R. S., 1889, as to what 
shall constitute a school day. 

By a custom long established in Mis- 
suri, our public schools open at 9 
gclock, close at 12; open again at 1, 
1:15, or 1:20 and close at 4 o’clock. 
Usually in country schools and small 
town schools the afternoon session op- 
ens at 1 o’clock, and, asa rule, the larg- 
er the town the later the opening of the 
afternoon session. More ‘than 95 per 
cent of all the schools of the State give 
about 15 minutes for recess at or near 
the Miuwe of the forenoon session and 
another 15 minutes recess at or near 
the middle of the afternoon session, and 
the people and children will not have 
it otherwise. In a few schools two re- 
cesses are given each half day. But, 
as to the interpretation of the phrase 
“six hours actually occupied in school 
work,” I take it that 'this phrase means 
form 9 o’¢lock till 12, and from 1 o’clock 
till 4 o’clock, and ‘that rationally con- 
strued the 15 minute recess iis just as 
much “actual school work” on the part 
of the teacher as any other 15 minutes 
of the day; for during these 15 minutes 
the teacher about the 
school room attending to the heating 
and ventilation, and responding to the 
needs of the children in and about the 
school room. To argue ‘that the teach- 
er should spend actually six ‘hours in 
announcing, explaining and conduct- 
ing recitations would, in my judgment, 
be an irrational and unnatural inter- 
pretation of this statute. In this opin- 
ion, Hon. R. F. Walker, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, concurs. 

It should be mentioned, however, 
that nothing in this opinion is design- 
ed to interfere with that wholesome 
custom commonly accepted by school 
boards and teachers which requires the 
presence of the teacher in or near the 
school room for 15 or 20 minutes prior 
to the regular opening of each half day 
session of school. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN R. KIRK, 
State Supt. Public Schools. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


must be in or 


NON-PARTISAN SCHOOL BOARDS. 


To the Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers of the Graded Schools of 
Missouri: 

At the 34th annual session of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association, 
held at Pertle Springs, June 23, 24, and 
25, 1896, Superintendent Greenwood of- 
fered ithe following preamble and reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas, The public schools of the 
State of Missouri are supported and 
maintained for the purpose of educat- 
ing all the children at public expense, 
and : 

“Whereas, The introduction of par- 
tisan politics and the spoils system in 
the election of school directors and the 
evils flowing therefrom ‘are a most per- 
nicious influence operating in many 
school districts of the State, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That in all graded schools 
having six directors, the school law 
should be so amended ‘that not more 
than three members shall belong to any 
one political party.” 

This resolution was adopted and the 
undersigned were appointed a commit- 
tee of three to take measures for se- 
curing such legislation as will rid the 
schools from the evils which, in so 
many cities and towns, cripple their 
efficiency and to a great extent defeat 
the purpose for which they are estab- 
lished. 

It would be superfiuous to submit to 
you an argument designed to prove the 
necessity of legislation of this charac- 
ter. You know fully as well as do we 
what injury our school system has re- 
ceived and is receiving at the hands of 
the partisan politician and of the spoils- 
man. A due regard for the perpetuity 
of our civil institutions should arouse 
every patriot to action in order that 
these safeguards of our common ¢coun- 
try, the free public schools, should no 
longer be in jeopardy from men to 
whom self interest is the paramount 
consideration. 

We, therefore, beg that you will to 
tthe utmust of your ability, by laying 
this matter before your school boards, 
by discussing it among the people in 
your several communities, by pressing 
it on the attention of your senators and 
representatives, by bringing it to the 
notice of the public through the local 
press, if you can secure the co-opera- 
tion of this powerful agency, aid us in 


the important task which you and your 
representatives have imposed upon us. 
Respectfully yours, 
Cc. W. THOMPSON, 
G. V. BUCHANAN, 
R. B. D. SIMONSON. 


-—- 
> 


NAIIES OF STATES. 








Maine—Pine Tree State. 

New Hampshire—Granite State. 
Vermont—Green Mountain State. 
Massachusetts—Old Bay State. 
Rhode Island—Little Rhody. 
Connecticut—Nutmeg State. 

New York—Empire State. 

New Jersey—Jersey Blue. 
Pennsylvania—Keystone State. 
Delaware—The Diamond State. 
Virginia—Old Dominion. 

West Virginia—Pan-handle State. 
North Carolina—Tar State. 

South Carolina—Palmetto State. 
Georgia—Empire State of the South. 
Florida—Peninsular State. 
Mississippi—The Bayou State. 
Louisiana—Creole State. 
Texas—The Lone Star State. 
Arkansas—Bear State. 
Tennessee—Big Bend State. 
Kentucky—Corn Cracker State. 
Ohio—Buckeye State. 
Indiana—Hoosier State. 
liiinois—Prairie or Sucker State. 
Michigan—Wolverine or Lake State. 
Wisconsin—Badger State. 
TIowa—Hawkeye State. 
Minnesota—Gopher State. 
Kansas—Garden of the West. 
Colorado—Centennial State. ‘ 
Nevada—Sage Hen State. j 
California—The Golden State. 





A CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


A chrysanthemum that grows 
Brightest at the edge of,frost; 
Loving sunshine so it glows 
For the glory summer lost; 
Loving fulness so it blows 
Double, double, for the rose. 
Generous, sweet, atoning flower; 
Making up for autumn’s pain 
With great bounty; telling cost 
Only as from cloudy hour, 
Or from chilling wind or rain, 
Some tang of the bitter kept 
Hath into fine fragrance crept. 
—Elizabeth Glover. 
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DAKOTA QUESTIONS. 


The following examination questions 
Edu- 


require- 


and answers are from the 8S. D. 
They 
ments for a county certificate in 


State: 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

1. Tell the story of Evangeline. 
2. Quote a lines 
“Building of the Ship,” 


~ator. will show tthe 


that 


few from the 
and name the 
author. 

3. Name a famous juvenile work by 
Aleott, An- 


Hawthorne, 


each of the following: 


drews, Burnett, Kipling. 
of each of the 
Hall, 


The House of the Seven Ga- 


4. Name the author 
following: Uncle 


Remus, 


Bracebridge 


bies. 
“A Cen- 
and what the pur- 


5. Who was the author of 
tury of Dishonor,” 
pose of the book? 

6. Why is 
popular? 

7. Who was the Quaker Poet? 

8. What peculiarity 


Longfellow’s poetry so 


marks all of 
Hawthorne’s work? 
9. Speak of the Cary sisters. 
10. For what work is Lew Wallace 
noted? 
ANSWERS. 
1. The story 


of Evangeline dates 


back to 1755 when Acadia, 
Scotia, 


now Nova 
was inhabited by the French, 
a simple minded peaceable people who 
ony desired to be left in possession of 
their lands and ‘homes. 
As the poen? expresses it: 
“Neither locks had they to their doors, 
Nor bars to their windows; 
But their dwellings were open as day 
And the hearts of their owners. 
There the richest were poor. 
And the poorest lived in abundance.” 
The Engtish coveting their possess- 
fons and inspired by religious hatred 
conceived the plan of scattering the 
Acadians over the country so as to 


prevent their return. Through strat- 


egy this was carried out. They were 


seized and carried away and in 


confusion and haste many 


Were separated forever. That of Evan- 


geline Bellefontaine was the typical 


one chosen to represent the sad exper- 


ience of many. The early part of the 


poem describes ‘her innocent, saintly 


life as ‘head of her father’s household, 


and her betrothal to Gabrial La Jan- 


nesse,—"“Who was a 


mighty man of 
the village and honored of all men.’ 


In sharp contrast comes the terrible 


tragedy. The ruin and desolation of 
their town and home. The sudden 
death of her father and separation 


from ‘her lover, 
lor long years she seeks him through 


forests and prairies of this wild new 


continent, hearing of him, ‘passing him, 


yet ever missing him, until she finds 


him dying in a‘hospital a victim of 


cruelty and injustice yet. 


“Purified, strengthened, perfected 
and rendered more worthy of Heav- 
en.” 

2. Longfellow is author of ‘“Build- 


ing of the Ship.” 
“Thou, ‘too, sail on, O ship of State, 


Sail on, O Union strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all 


Is hanging breathless on thy 


its hope of future years 

fate.” 
3. A famous juvenile work of each 
of the following is,— 
Alcott 


in Bloom.” 


“Eight Cousins” and “Rose 


Andrews—"Seven Little Sisters.” 
‘Little 
Ha wthorne—The 


Burnett— Lord Fontleroy.” 
Wonder Book. 
Kipling—Jungle Stories. 


4. The authors of each of the  fol- 
lowing is: 
Bracebridge Hall 


Uncle Remus— 


Irving. 
Harris. 
House of Seven Gables—Hawthorne. 


5. The author of “A century of Dis- 


honor” is Helen Hunt Jackson. It 
was written showing the dishonor of 
our dealings with American Indians. 


6. Longfellow’s poetry is popular 


because of the purity and simplicity 
life; 
putting everyone’s thoughts and fee!- 


with which jit portrays jhuman 


ings in fitting and beautiful words. 


7. John G. Whittier is the Quaker 


Poet. 


the 


families 


—n 
8. All of 


strange and 


Hawthorne’s stories are 


mysterious, having the 


shadow of crime committed by ‘them. 
selves or their ancestors. The black 
drop is removed by love ‘and repent. 


Often 
allegory. 


ance. this is shown in hidden 
In style this writings are ex- 
delicate in 

He 


words 


quisitely expression and 


perfect in form. took ‘infinite 


‘pains in use of and corrected 
and polished his sentences till he well 
deserves the name of 

9. Alice and Phoebe 


the 


“literary artist.” 


Cary, the sweet 


singers of west, “whose lives and 
songs havea 
the 


both 


memory in the hearts of 
They 


Alice 


American people.” wrote 


prose and (poetry, repre- 


senting home memories. Phoebe al- 


ternately sparkling with wit and 
bringing itears by the pathos of her 


lines. Alice died in 1871 one year af- 


ter her sister. 


10. Lew Wallace is noted for writ- 
ing the novel “Ben Hur.’’—Mrs. Mar- 
tha I. Turney, Supt. Aurora County. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
1. Locate Bunker 
Faneuil Hall. 


» 


Hill, ‘Ticonderoga, 


Where and when was the treaty 
of peace signed which acknowledged 
the independence of the U. S.? 

3. State the conditions which caused 
the defense 


ig Who 


expression “Minions for 


but not one cent for tribute. 
uttered the expression ? 
4. What 


celebrated victory ? 


Was the effect of Perry's 


5. Locate the following not- 
fields: Bull Win- 
chester, Pittsburg Landing, Isiand No. 
10, Antietam. 


places 


ed ‘as battle Run, 


6. Describe the contest between the 


Merrimac and the Monitor. State ef- 
fects of the contest. 

7. Give a brief general description 
of the battle of Gettysburg. 

8. What is the XIII amendment to 
the the U. 


9. Explain the trouble arising over 


constitution of S.? 


the election of R. B. Hayes as presi- 
dent. 

10. ‘Name the parties that have al- 
ready nominated 


men for presidency 


and vice-presidency. 
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ANSWERS. 
1. Near Boston, Mass. On the west 
pank of Lake Champlain near the out- 
let of Lake George. In Boston, Mass. 
2. Paris. September, 1783. 

8. At the beginning of the adminis- 
John the French 
were (dissatisfied with the neutral sat- 
titude of the United States with refer- 


iration of Adams 


ence to the war between England and 
France. French with the 
tacit consent, if not ithe open encour- 
agement 


privateers, 


of the government, 
The Amer- 
ican representatives in Paris were giv- 
en to understand that these depreda- 


preyed 
upon American shipping. 


tions could be stopped and war avert- 
ed by the payment of a considerable 
sum of Chas. C. Pinckney, 
one of the representatives gave utte- 


money. 


rane to the sentiment referred to. 

4. It checked ‘the advance of the 
British along the lakes and saved to 
the United States the region called 
then the Northwest Territory. 

5. Bull Run, the 
from Washington a few mites beyond 
Alexandria. 
Virginia. 


across Potomac 


in northern 
Pittsburg landing, in souwth- 


Winchester, 


ern Tennessee on the Tennessee river. 
Island No. 10, in the Mississippi near 
the southwest corner of Kentucky. 
Antietam, in Maryland near Harper's 
Ferry. 

6. The Merrimac 
States ship of 


United 
war had been 
seized in the navy yard at Norfolk, by 
the Confederates, and covered with a 
heavy plating of iron. She 


was a 
which 


was sent 
to destroy the Union war vessels at the 
mouth of Her first 
was to 
destroy the Cumberland and ‘the Con- 


cress 
gress. 


river. 
days work, March Sth, 1862, 


the James 


Returning the next day to com- 
plete the work she was met by the 
Monitor, a small iron vessel, with but 
little above the water, except a round 


iron ‘turret containing two guns. The 
Merrimac was unable to destroy her 


small antagonist and was compelled 
after a terrible battle to go back to 
This 
victory Was regarded as of the highest 
importance, as had the Merrimac not 


Norfolk in a damaged condition. 


been repulsed at ‘this time her next at- 
tack would probably have been upon 
Washington. The building of ships of 
war was greatly changed by this ob- 
ject lesson. 

7. Lee, with 70,000 invaded 
Pennsylvania, intending to strike Har- 
risburg. and to go from there to Penn- 


men, 


sylvania. He was opposed by Meade 


with 80,000 men at Gettysburg. The 
two armies were stationed upon em- 


inences about a mile and 1 half apart. 
The first day’s battle was the result of 
the 
Confederate van and some Union Cav- 


an aecidental encounter between 
airy, in which the Federal troops got 
rather the worst of it. On the second 
the rebels were repulsed by the Union 
left, but 


the right. 


gained some advantage on 
The third day’s battle was 
signatized by the celebrated charge of 
Pickett’s Confederate forces wp Ceme- 
Ridge. 

fearful 
across the Potomac. 


tery 
with 


They were beaten back 


and Lee retired 


losses, 
8. Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude except as a punishment for 
crime, whereof the person shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist with- 
in the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction. 

9. In 1876, on account of alleged 
fraud, there were conflicting election 
returns from the States of South Car- 
olina, Florida and Louisiana, also in 
the case of one elector from Oregon. 
Congress agreed to refer these election 
Electoral Commis- 
five 


returns to a Joint 


sion, consisting of Senators, five 
Representatives and five Jrdges of the 
Supreme Court. This commission de- 
cided that there were 185 votes for 
Mr. Hayes and 184 for Mr. Tilden. 

10. Republicans, 
National Silver Party, 
tionists. 


Democrats, Popu- 
Prohibi- 
(Since the examination, Gold 
Democrats.)—Irwin D. Aldrich, Supt. 
of Schools, Grant County. 


lists, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name five countries of South 
America and give one important pro- 
duet of each. 


2. Make a sketch of the Mississippi 


River and four of its branches. Name 
these branches. 
3. Define latitude, longitude. What 


is the latitude of the aretic circle? Of 
the tropic of Cancer? Of the North 
Pole? 

4. \Where and what 
following: Venice, St. 
Iceland, Calcutta? 

5. When it noon by 
standard time in New York City, what 
San Fran- 


is each of the 
Elias, Java, 


is 12 o’clock 


time is it at Chicago? At 
cisco? 

6. Mention five seaports 
to which steamers leaving 
regularly sail. 


in Europe 
New York 


7. ‘Make a showing the 
zones into which the earth’s surface is 
divided, the width in degrees anil the 
name of each zone, and the names of 
the bounding lines. 


diagram 


8. (Locate the following counties in 
South Dakota: Brown, Yankton, Brule, 
Beadle, Moody. 

9. Name five rivers of the U. S. 
which flow the Atlantic Ocean. 
and give the location of the mouth of 
each. 

10. Where 
extensively? 


into 


are bananas’ produced 


Raisins? Peaches? 
Figs? Spices? 

ANSWERS. 
1. Brazil, Paraguay, mate 
(yerba-mate); Argentine Republic, cat- 


coffee; 


tle; Chili, copper; Peru, quinine. 
2. Not readily answered here. 
5. Latitude 
from an 


is the distance east or 
established meridian. 
Longitude is distance north or south 
from the Equator. The latitude of the 
Aretic circle is 66144 degrees N. longi- 


west 


tude; of the tropic of Cancer, 23% de- 
drees N.; 
N. 

4. Venice is a city built on islands 
in the Adriatic sea. St. Elias is a high 
mountain in Alaska. Java is a large 
island of the East Indies. Iceland is 
a large isiand east of Greenland. Cal- 
cutta is a large city on the detta of the 


of the North Pole, 90 degrees 


Ganges. 

5. lla. m. at Chicago and 9 a. m. at 
San Francisco. 

6. Liverpool, London, Southampton, 
Eng., and Hamburg and Bremen, Ger. 

7. Beginning at the north pole, the 
zones are as follows: 

The North Frigid, 2314 degrees wide 
form the pole to Arctic Circle. 

The North Temperate, 
wide, from arctic circle to the Tropic 
of Cancer. 

The Torrid, 47 degrees wide, between 
the ‘tropics. 

The South Temperate, 43 
wide, from Tropic of Capricorn to An- 
tartie Circle. 


48 degrees 


degrees 


The South Frigid, 2314 degrees wide, 
from ‘Antartie circle to the south pole. 
8. Brown county occupies the James 
river valley on the north side of the 
State: Yankiton, the same on the south 


side; Brule lies east of the Missouri 
river, between the Bijou Hills and 
Crow Creek; Beadle county in the 


James river valley half-way between 
the north and south boundaries of the 


State; and Moody in the Big Sioux 
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valley north of Minnehaha and east of 
Lake counties. 

9. Hudson river empties into New 
York harbor; Delaware, into Delaware 
bay; Cape Fear river, at Wilmington, 
N. C.; Savannah, at Savannah, Ga.; St. 
Johns, at Jacksonville, Fla. 

10. Bananas are raised extensively 
in Florida and the West Indies; rais- 
ins in Spain and California; peaches in 
Maryland, Missouri and California; 
and spices in the East Indies. 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
1. What is the solar system? 
2. How many times heavier is the 
earth than an equally large globe of 
water? 

3. Enumerate the causes which pro- 
duce the change of seasons. 

4. By what forces are volcanic erup- 
tions produced? 

D>. In what part of the earth are 
earthquake shocks most frequent? 

6. What is Metaphorie rock? 

7. Define: Mountain System. 

8. How do large bodies of water 
moderate the extremes of heat and 
cold? 

9. How does the destruction of the 
forest increase the severity of inun- 
dations? 

10. What distant shores are warm: 
ed by the waters of the Gulf stream? 

ANSWERS. 

1. The solar system comprises 
sum and all the’ bodies 
around it as a center. 

2. 54. 

3. Inclination of the earth’s axis and 
its fixed direction, with the revolution 
of the earth around ithe sun. 

4. Heat and the expansive force of 
steam and other gases. 

5. The younger mountain systems, 
where also volcanos are more common. 

6. One that has been changed from 
a fragmental rock to a crystalline. 

7. A mountain system is a cluster 
of mountain ranges, usually with their 


axes appromimately parallel to one 
another. 

8. Because water takes much more 
heat than most substances to heat it 
1 degree, and gives out corresponding- 
ly in cooling, water acts as an equaliz- 
er of temperature, and the more of it, 
the greater the effect. 

9. The water unimpeded by vegeta- 
tion rushes to the stream at once,when 
it rains. 

10. The shores of Ireland, Norway, 
Nove Zembla. 

T. E. TODD, State Geologist, 
Staite University, Vermillion, S. D. 


the 
revolving 


LESSONS FROM GRAY—NOT IN- 
CLUDED IN HIS TEXT-BOOK. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

By the student of plant life the name 
of Asa Gray will ever be revered as 
the 
eareful perusal 
of his Letters (2 vols. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), is convincing evidence that 
he was more than this; that in the qual- 
ties which mark the true teacher in 
the highest, noblest sense, are concen- 


one of the greatest scientists of 
nineteenth century. A 


trated the elements of his greatness. 
Enthusiasm, patience, perseverance, 
thoroughness were ever prominent in 
his work, and were happily soon ap- 
parent among his pupils—disseminated 
by contagion rather than compulsion. 
A member of one of the first 
he lectured at 
recalls those early efforts as 


classes 
before whom Harvard 
“so full 
of knowledge, and of enthusiasm and 
so calculated 


mind. 


to impress the young 
His patience and thoroughness 
are illustrated by ‘an incident related 
by Dr. Rothrock of his own experience 
pupil; and not until he had re- 
written his thesis for the sixth time, 


as a 


would Dr. Gray permit him to rest sat- 
isfied with his production. “That is 
neatly stated,” is a comment well re- 
membered by his pupils when perfec- 
tion had been to a reasonable degree 
approximated. Still more are the ele- 
the teacher Dr. 
memorial touching 
“the tender 


ments of shown in 


Farlow’s tribute 


upon personal interest 
which he showed in ‘their (the pupils’) 
hopes and half-formed plans for the fu- 


ture; an interest 


which, on his part, 
only strengthened as years passed on, 
and makes them now mourn, not so 


much the death of a great botanist as 
the loss of a sympathizing friend.” 
Untiring in his efforts to assist pupils 
in every legitimate way, more 
fully realized than Dr. Gray the neces- 
sity of persistent individual labor on 


the part of the pupil. 


none 


The principle of 
pedagogy was in fact daily applied in 
his personal investigations; for his 
student days only ended with his life; 
his text-books were largely the result 
of his own observations. Bearing these 
facts in mind, it is little wonder that 
when in 1858 D. C. Eaton applied for 
admission to his classes in prepara- 
tion for his own class-room work dur- 
ing the following year as professor of 


botany at Yale, the first lines of ‘the re- 


—_ 


ply were these: 
learn something there ‘as ‘to teaching, 
ete., if you can pick it up yourself, 
which, afiter all, is the only way any. 
thing worth knowing is obtained.” He 
further stated that, he could promise 
no ‘special instruction; ‘but was ever 
ready to advise. “drill a little at sys. 
tematic work,’ andhelpas a friendand 
fellow-worker; this, together with what 
could be picked up about class ‘llustra- 
tion and 


“I dare say you may 


manipulation, supplemented 
by the hospitality of his own home and 
accompanied by the specification that 
all instruction should be gratuitous, 
was certainly no mean offer, and char. 
acterized his devotion to the promulga- 
tion of his loved science. 

The diffidence with which Dr. Gray 
entered upon the initial attempt of his 
first course of lectures is scarcely less 
amusing than 


serve as an 


surprising, and may 
other 
self-confidence. It 
was evidently with a not inconsidera- 
ble degree of relief that he received no- 
tice from the president, who found that 
the class were not fully prepared for 


encouragement to 


teachers lacking 


this stage of the work, requesting ‘the 
postponement of the first lecture until 
the next week. “This I was most 
ready to do,” he writes ‘to a friend, “as 
it gave me the opportunity of entering 
by degrees upon my task, feeling my 
way instead of making a plunge in reg- 
The thing is 
The moment I get that 
I shall feel tolerably safe.” 


ular desperation. great 


self-possession. 


His correspondence during this per- 
iod indicates a constant striving after 
the best for his conscien- 
tious effort to make the most of his op- 
portunity, and a 


hearers, a 
determination, even 
though the first efforts were disappoint- 
ing to himself or to others, to never 
give up until the goal of 
tions ‘had been 


his aspira- 
reached. “I am deter- 
mined to succeed in the long run. Nil 
desperandum,” was his declaration. 
It is needless to say ‘that he did suc- 
ceed. Yet this did not prevent a par- 
tial return of the old trepidation when 
he entered upon a course of lectures at 
Lowell Institute the year following. In 
the second of these, which was fully 
illustrated, he decided to launch out 
boldly with only meagre notes on which 
to rely. His own account of the result 
runs in this manner: “I felt like a per- 
son who can hardly swim, thrown into 
the river, fairly in for it, and had te 
kick and strike to keep my head above 
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water. The results tare ‘these. I was 
by no means satisfied, and thought I 
had made almost a failure. I left out 
many important points, I repeated my- 
self a little now and then, and—the 
usual result of extemporizing—I did 
not get through, but was obliged to 
preak off in the midst of the best of it. 
But in spite of some difficulties of ex- 
pression, and bad sentences, the whole 
was probably more ‘spirited in appear- 
ance than if I had followed my notes. 
And the audience generally seemed 
more moved by it than by the first. 

“I consider jit thus far successful; 
that under unfavorable circumstances, 
for I had no time to look over my notes 
beforehand, I made ‘a desperate lunge, 
and yet avoided a real failure. It will 
place me so much at ease that I can 
hereafter, with or without notes, look 
fairly at my ‘audience without winc- 
ing.” 

Thus was the problem of self-pos- 
session, grappled a year before in the 
Harvard lectures, fully mastered at a 
single bold stroke. Verily, to none 
more powerfully than ‘the teacher do 
Longfellow’s words appeal: 

“Be bold! be bold!’ and everywhere 
—Be bold. 

Restrained as we have seen by bonds 
of modesty, Dr. Gray’s acceptance of 
the invitation to lecture before Lowell 
Institute seems to have been largely 
due to the financial inducements, and 
the advancement in his own prospects 
which even moderate success prom- 
ised. Mercenary motives, did 
No! With ‘him personally, such induce- 
ments were futile. 
unremitting toil and pecuniary sacri- 
fice in devotion to his loved study; and 
it was invariably with a to its 
furtherance that offers of increased sal- 
ary were hailed with delight. 

His herbarium, a most valuable edu- 
cational factor, seemed to him unwise- 
ly risked in the small house in his gar- 
den; accordingly he offered to donate 
it together with his library to Harvard 
University, providing a suitable build- 
ing should be erected for their recep- 
tion. And no one rejoiced more hearti- 
ly than Dr. Gray, when in 1864, his 
herbarium of at least two ‘hundred 
thousand specimens, and library of be- 
tween two and three thousand works, 
the accumulation of ‘his “small spare 
means for the last thirty years,” were 
safely housed in a fire-proof building 
costing $12,000. The expenses of car- 


I say? 
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view 
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ing for this were maintained by a per- 
manent fund donated for the purpose, 
aided by gifts from friends, ete. <A 
bequest in ‘his will attempts to replace, 
so far as was in his power, tthe sums 
he annually obtained from various 
sources during life, by leaving to ‘the 
herbarium the proceeds of all his copy- 
rights. 

Significant of his desire for accuracy 
is his last letter, penned to correct a 
radical error in a subject which has of 
late almost caused a rupture among 
botanists, that of nomenclature. His 
opinions ‘were clearly and fully stated; 
and when remonstrated with for over- 
taxing his strength, he replied that “‘it 
was important and must be written.” 

Patriotic, generous, noble, patient, 
faithful, conscientious and true, aside 
from its purely scientific value, the life 
of Asa Gray presents many valuable 
lessons. 





FROM MY SCRAP-BOOK. 





BY MARIE IL. TURNER. 





In looking over my scrap-book I turn 
first to the question of supplying sup- 
plementary reading ‘to first and second 
grades. 

It is ‘ia well known fact that the aver- 
age first and second reader adopted for 
use in the public school is singularly 
deficient in information lessons, 





In many districts itt is not possible 
to buy the supplementary reading mat- 
ter, of which we now ‘have such an ex- 
cellent variety, and at such very reas- 
onable rates. 

One progressive, earnest teacher has 
solved the problem for her grades, the 
result commending the method to 
grade and rural district teachers alike. 

MATERIALS NEEDED. 

1. An energetic and earnest teacher. 

2. A rubber marking-pen, 10 cents. 
(Mr. Bell, 814 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

3. Ordinary black ink. 

4, \Manilla paper—good quality of 
wrapping paper, cut in sheets, 2x3 feet. 

5. A section of a broom-handle 214 
feet long on which to mount the charts. 

6. ‘A hammer and small tacks. 

7. A strip of drilling to tack charts 
securely. 

RESULT. 

In one instance, a set of seven charts 
on which were written in large and 
well-written characters, stories of “Hi- 
awatha.” 

Phonetic charts, a number chart, lan- 
guage charts ‘have been added to the 
reading charts, and in this way many 
excellent lessons have been preserved 
for future use instead of being erased 
from the black board. 

The rubber-pen, ink, paper and a lit- 
tle time, will render the work of the 
teacher more efficient along certain 
lines, and easier. Try them. 


CHART I. 
Little Hiawatha lived with his grand-mother, Nokomis. 
They lived in a wigwam on the shore of Gitchee Gumee. 
In front of their wigwam was ‘‘the shining big Sea Water.”’ 


Behind the wigwam was a black forest. 


and fir trees. 


Hiawatha had a little linden cradle. 


moss and rushes. 


In the forest were pine 


The bed was made of 


Old Nokomis sang little Hiawatha to sleep. She sang about 


the violet. 


CHART II. 


In summer Hiawatha sat at the door of his wigwam. 
He listened to the water and the pine trees. 


many things. 
loved to watch the fire-fly. 


He saw 
He 


Nokomis taught him this song about it: 
‘‘Wah-wah-taysee little fire-fly, 
Little, flittering, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close my eye-lids!”’ &c., &c. 


Clayton, Mo., October. 
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MOTHER’S DAY CELEBRATION. 


BY MARY T. SASSEEN. 





The ties of home should be, and, in 
adults, are the most sacred on earth, 
but a teacher of one year’s experience 
knows the youth of today are irreve- 
rent in manner and lacking in that 


beautiful courtesy and love toward 
parents, that marked the old regime. 
That some effort is needed to awak- 
en children to a realization of their 
debt of love, is proven by the fact that 
in the two years since I first presented 
the idea of A Mother’s Day (a day on 
which parents shall be invited to 
schools and a program presented en- 
tirely in their honor), to the public, 
twenty-six States have adopted and 
annually The 


three educational aims reached are: 


celebrate the day. 
First—Teaching love of mother. 


Second—Teaching love of home 
patriotism. 

Third—But not least—drawing teach- 
You 


have the idea, but not upon me, or the 


er and parent into sympathy. 


superintendent, or the principal does 
the success of the day depend, but up- 
on the earnest enthusiasm of the in- 
dividual teacher. 

In the program given below, the ad- 
dress’ of the teacher should be of wel- 
come, touching lightly and kindly up- 
on the duties of parent and teacher to- 
ward their “the 
child.” Tardiness, home 
lessons, obedience, etc., as the parent 


common interest, 


attendance, 


often needs as much instruction as the 
child. 


PROGRAM. 


ADDRESS—by the Teacher. 

2 RoLL CALL—answered by quota 
tions on Mother. 

3 Sonc—“Stick to your Mother, 
Tom.” 

4 CLAss RECITATION—‘“‘Rock me to 

Sleep.”’ 


a 


5 COMPOSITION—“‘How a boy should 

treat his mother.”’ 

6. RECITATION—“A fellow’s mother.”’ 

What Washington, Lee, Garfield, 

Gladstone, Randolph, Luther, 
Reichter and David Swing 
thought of their mothers, told 
by eight pupils of the class, 
8 Sonc—‘My Mother’s Hands;’’ No. 
135 Triumphant Songs No. 3. 
E. O, Excell, Pub., Chicago. 
9 RECITATION—‘‘The lovingest face 
in the world.”’ 

10 READING—‘‘Mother.”’ 

11 Sonc—‘tHome, Sweet Home.”’ 

12 ComeosiTion—-‘‘My home.”’ 

13 Sonc—‘Mother’s Counsel ;’”’ No. 
27 in Best Hymns, published by 
Evangelical Pub. Co., Chicago. 

14 Incidents of mother’s devotion or 
influence told by pupils. 

15 CLAss RECITATION—‘‘With Prom- 
ase.’ 


~] 


16 Sonc—‘Mother’s Prayer;’’ No. 14 
Triumphant Songs No. 8. 

17 RECITATION—My Native Land.”’ 

18 My MoTHER—an acrostic by eight 
pupils. 

19 SonGc--Remember Thy Mother. 

20 CLAss RECITATION—“‘A Mother’s 
Love.” 

21 SoNG—“Do they miss me at home?” 

Some pupils will select their own 

quotations, others the teacher will pro- 

vide, having theentire class learn them. 

In giving quotations require the author, 

if possible. 


QUOTATIONS. 
“The future of society is in the 
hands of the mothers.—De Beaufort. 


“God pardons ilke a mother, who 


kisses the offense into everlasting for- 
Beecher. 


getfulness.” 


“One lamp, thy mother’s love amid 
the stars, shall lift its ‘pure flame 
changeless.”—N. P. Willis. 


“A mother is a mother still, the hol- 


iest thing alive.”’—Coleridge. 
“Oh the little acts, the little things, 
The purest love disclose 
And make your mother’s heart rejoice 
By the love for her it shows.” 
—M. Sasseen. 

“He is happiest, be he king or peas- 
ant, who finds peace in his home.”— 
Goethe. 

“All that Iam, my 
John Q. Adams. 


“Who is Queen of baby Land? 


mother made 


me.’ 


Mother, kind and sweet, 


And her love born above 
Guides the little feet.” 
-Anonymous, 
The compositions should not be writ- 
ten until the teacher has, by song and 


story, created a considerable 


senti- 
ment, by thoughts of how a= child 
should not treat a parent, ete.; then 


have the class prepare a composition, 
selecting the best to be read when the 
mothers are present. This will get the 
greatest 


that 


thought on the subject, and 


is what we wish especjplly in 


this celebration. 


A FELLOW’S MOTHER. 
“A fellow’s mother,” said Harry — the 
wise, 
With his rosy cheeks and merry eyes, 
“Knows what to do if a 
hurt 


fellow gets 


By a thump or a bruise or a fall in the 
dirt. 


“A fellow’s 


strings, 


mother has bags and 


Rags and boxes and lots of things: 
No matter how busy she is, she’ll stop 


To see how well you can spin your 
top. 
“She doesn’t care, not much I mean, 


If a fellow’s face is not always clean, 
And if your trousers are 
knee, 


torn at the 


She can put on a patch that you'd nev- 


er see. 


“A fellow’s mother is never mad, 

But only sorry if you are bad; 

And I tell you this, if you’re only true, 

She'll always forgive 
you do.” 


you, whatever 


THE LOVINGEST FACE IN THE 
WORLD. 


“T love you, mamma,” my little one 


said, 

As close to my heart crept her golden 
head; 

“T love you lots,” with a clasp and a 
kiss, 


“The best of all mammas, my mamina 


ie,” 

“And I think,” said she, looking up in 
my eyes, 
With a glance that 

grave and wise, 
“That you've got 
Oh, Oh! 


was tender and 


the lovingest face, 
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I'm glad you’re my mamma, I love 


you so!” 

What was the praise of the world to 
me, 

To the love of the little one, 
on my knee, 


throned 


And this was my prayer, as I kissed 
the eyes 

That were smiling up at me, 
wise: 


pansy- 


“May the face of thy mother forever 
be 

The lovingest face in the 
thee.” 


world to 


MOTHER—A READING. 
When skies are dull, when winds blow 
cold 
Across the frosted fields and ways: 
By ruddy fires old tales new told 


Bring back the warmth of balmy 
Mays: 
What priestess claims the brightest 


place 
Preferred she is, above all other- 
Whose smile is sought as favors grace 
Whose name—ah, tender 
mother! 


name—is 


When children, grown up, rest 
toil, 
Who lightens then each heavy deed? 
Who sees the gold beneath the soil, 


from 


And gives each care its loving need? 
Dear, patient fingers worn and old, 
What deftness thine, more than all 
other, 
What pity thy pale face can hold, 


Oh, thou, whose sacred name _ is 
mother. 
When Time turns children’s heads 


frost-gray, 
We keep the thought of a kind face. 
We falter on our darkening way, 
We miss the faith and helpful grace, 
The loving words, the slow, sad tear, 
That tried our willful 
smother 


deeds to 


How cold our lives! and 


But sweet 

near, 
The image of a dear, dead mother. 
—Sallie M. O'Malley. 


or 


When John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians, lay, in his eightieth year, up- 
on a sick-bed, he was found, upon 
What proved to be the day of his 
death, busily employed in teaching a 
little Indian child the alphabet. Urged 
to rest, he replied, “I can no longer 
preach, it is true, but I can do this 
and I must be at work.” 
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CLASS RECITATION, WITH 
PROMISE. 
Yes, great commandment coming first 
With promise—*Honor thou 
Thy father and thy mother.” Durst 
Esteem it lightly, now? 


Go, see thyself a babe again, 
And one with watchful care 

Close bending o’er you helpless, when 
None other dared be there— 


When fever burned your tender veins, 
And swift contagion marred— 

Her’s were the agonies, the fears, 
And dearer far than ward. 


Her: tears fell on your face at night 
When health, returning drew 
You life-ward, and 

bright 


you wakened, 


With merry laugh and coo. 
And you—can ever you repay 
This debt of mother-love? 
This love that shapes us, that doth 
sway 
Our wills to that above? 


That taught us first the nobleness, 
The majesty of Truth 

And sought so tireless to impress 
The right upon our youth? 


Yes, great commandment coming first 
With promise—‘Honor thou 

Thy father and thy mother.” 
Esteem it lightly now? 


Durst 


—Ingram Crockett. 


MY MOTHER—AN ACROSTIC. 


M. 
I’m first of a band of brothers, 
I suppose you all have seen them. 
Our names are in flowery letters, 
And mine is the letter M. 

Y 
I’m next in this band of brothers, 
And to do my best I'll try 
To make happy each day our mothers, 
And behold my letter, Y. 

M 
Cowards are mean and cruel, 
But, we, brave knights shall condemn 
Those failing to help and protect her 
Whose name begins with M. 


O 
The fourth in this grand procession 
My name you soon will know. 
Round and shining, a flowered ring, 
I’m ealled the letter O. 





Faithful, friendly and fearless 
I will always try to be, 
Striving my mother to comfort, 
Now the letter T you see. 

H 
We are like a company of soldiers,- 
Trying to march with care. 
Dare to be honest and faithful, 
And H is the name I bear. 

E 
Kind and tender, and loving, 
I will always strive to be— 
To mother when weak and feeble.- 
And I’m the letter E. 

R 
Never a braver regiment 
Marched to the sound of arms. 
We are our mothers’ comforts, 
And R is the next that comes. 

ALL. 

And now if you'll read our motto 
“My Mother” you will find, 
Which means to all the mothers, 
We've agreed to be good and kind. 


We'll protect them from cruel usage; 
Their rights we'll try to defend 
And where e’er you chance to see us 
You will find the mother’s friend. 

The letters may be covered witb 
flowers, gilt or silver paper, or corn— 
and should be held behind the child 
until the name of the letter is pro- 
As all are held in a line at 
the last, and the closing verse recited 
in concert, the effect is pretty. 


nounced. 


MY NATIVE LAND. 
Breathes there a man 
dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own my native land?” 
Whose heart has him 
burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 


with soul so 


ne’er within 


If such there be, go mark him well, 

For him no minstrel raptures swell, 

High tho’ his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish cau 

claim, 

Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch concentered all in self, 

Living shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying shall go down 

To the vile dust from which he sprung 

Unwept. unhonored, and unsung. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


> 


Teachers, your credit is good at 
Famous, corner Broadway and Mor- 
gan. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. ings, and by school work, but have no THAT GEOGRAPHY. 
a lessons that afternoon. Let it be a : ’ 
heart lesson Such a horrid jogafry lesson! en 
A mother’s love! Oh, soft and low I | a a” ene a Cities and mountains and lakes. be 
As the tremulous notes of the dove’s Fe hos a at — nt as seo And the longest, crookedest rivers, 
low call, <* wishes " sn i wonciigeaes eter Just wriggling about like snakes. . 
Or the murmur of waters that gently seh ae to hurt a child’s feelings is to | toy) you I wish Columbus 7 
nowy me like shocking an angel, and as all Hadn’t heard the earth was a ball, 
On the weary heart those accents fall! © ‘he public school patrons are not  anq started to find new countries ha 
well-to-do, the majority being unable That folks didn’t need at all th 
; - to dress their children in silks or fine , 
A mother’s love! The sacred thought entié: dette aes & aedier an Now, wouldn’t it be too lovely 
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The purple light of earlier years. And the rest of the maps were printed 
Se With pink and yellow to say, m 
A mother’s love! Oh, ’tis the dew Hey for fun on Hallowe'en! “All this is an unknown region a 
Which nourisheth life’s drooping Bring some apples, red and green, Where bogies and fairies stay! 
Souues Set the pretty fruit a-Swimming But what is the use of wishing ” 
; In a tub with water brimming; Since Columbus sailed over here, 
0 Sp pastel nen loemagel While they float from side to side And men keep hunting and ’sploring th 
*Mid fairer scenes—in brighter bowers, And your mouth is open wide And finding more things every year. 
The songs, and other poems includ- —— your org my little man, Now show me the Yampah River, 
. " . ' . Catch an apple if you can, And tell me where does it flow? 
vi abou sap -<shep cea tadaatacpee Once for red and twice for green,— And how do you bound Montana? 
without any difficulty; the room could ‘This is fun on Hallowe'en. And Utah and Mexico? te 
be decorated with appropriate draw- —Youths’ Companion. —EMILY H. MILLER. 
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KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM, 





SADIE P. BARNARD. 





Our aim in the morning talks and 
conversations is to bring familiar 
things into right relations the 


children, leading them from the known 


with 


to the unknown; to see the connection 
of all things and the unity of life. 
“What we need is more a sense of 


the whole, not things so much by 


piece-meal.” 





DETAILED POINTS FOR STUDY. 

First—Family Life. 

What is the mother doing at home? 

Where is father, what is he doing? 
For whom are they working? 

Who e¢an help them? 
Think of many things the children 
can do. 

In this connection, study family life 
among the birds and animals, making 
free use of pictures. 

THE SEASON—FALL. 

Second—Harvest time. 

Fruits, their form and color. 

What do we find inside? 

Why so carefully hidden away? 

The work of the sun and rain in rip- 
ening the fruits just at the right time, 
before the cold weather. 

Study the trees—the work they do— 
the good gifts they furnish us. 

Different parts of the tree—each part 
has its own work to perform—unity of 
the tree. 

Trees furnish homes for the birds. 

Falling of the leaves, they are ripen- 
ing, too. 

Gathering of nuts—who_ gathers 
Many nuts to store away for winter? 

Saving of seeds that are 
hext year’s planting. 


ripe, for 
Bringing in of vegetables—who raise 
them ? 
Why do the farmers raise so many? 
Who has seen a farmer selling vege- 
tables? 
What did he have in his wagon? 
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Who helps him bring his produce to 
the city? 

Could we live without the farmers to 
work for us? 

Study other busy workers preparing 
for winter. Migration of birds—work 
of the squirrels. 
the 
fruits, nuts, seeds, 


Encourage children to bring 


leaves, anything 
they can find bearing on the subjects 
talked about. observe 


study and enjoy everything in nature. 


Help them to 





NOVETFIBER. 


CENTRAL THOUGHTS. 


Unified Connection—Interdependence. 
THANKFULNESS. 

We have the previous 
months what the trees furnish; homes 
for birds and squirrels; fruits and nuts 
for us all; still from them we _ receive 
another good gift. 

What can it be? Wood. 
children name _ articles 


seen in 


Let 
made 


the 
from 
wood. 

Our houses built of wood protecting 
shel- 

for 


us from cold and storm, barns, 

ters for animals and store-houses 

grains and vegetables. 
Wood used for fuel, furnishing us 


warmth and cheer. 





BUSY WORKERS WHO HELP US 


ALL. 
The cooper—making barrels for the 
farmer and miller. What will they 


use them for? 

The miller—changing the little hard 
grains into flour and meal, soft 
fine. 


The baker—using the flour in making 


and 
How does he do it? 


our bread, crackers, cakes and _ other 
good things. 

The carpenter—building our houses 
and barns. 

Count all these workers. Name the 
tools each one must use. Let all the 


children personate them. Thus bring- 


ing them into touch with the work of 
the world. 
Emphasize the inter-dependence of 
these workers and our dependence on 
them all. 
Cultivate a true appreciation of the 


work of others. 





Respect all workers, and love work 
for its own sake. Each one has a part 
to perform, each one may be a helper. 





THANKFULNESS. 
Thankfulness for blessings receiv- 
ed; who can count them. Each child 
may tell of some things they have to 
be thankful for. 
We may show our thankfulness by 
doing some one a kindness. 


Each child can think of something 
they can do for some one, that will 


help them. 
Speak of the Pilgrims—their 
what they brought with 


voyage, 
them, their 
courage, willingness to do all kinds of 
work, even the little children helping, 
thoughtfulness for each other, thank- 
fulness for blessings —The First 
Thanksgiving—Our Thanksgiving. 

THE BIRD’S THANKSGIVING DIN- 

NER. 


SADIE P. BARNARD. 


Oh, Meg! said Bess, 

I’m sure you know 
Thanksgiving day is coming; 
I’ve such a plan 

Just do. please guess, 


My brain is farly humming. 


Let’s fix a dinner for the birds, 
Of everything that’s nice; 

Some crumbs of cake and bread 
And little plates of rice. 

We'll set it on the door-step 
Then Keep as still as mice. 


Some water, too, they’ll want a drink, 

Now hide, I hear them chattering; 

They’re flying down, so many, too; 

See how the crumbs are scattering. 

We cannot understand their talk—but 
think 

They're thanking Bess, don’t you? 





THANKSGIVING DAY. 


SADIE P. BARNARD, 


The happy day ‘has come at last, 

And we wiii thankful be; 

For blessings present, blessings past, 
For fruits and flowers, from bush and 
tree. 
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COMING HOME. 168 
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The bright sunshine and pattering IN THE BARN, Ee We like the farmer, cluck,  cluck, po 
rain — * Comes from fowls, both great and Fan 
Have helped us all, you know. SADIE P. BARNARD. small, 
The tend bees, and singing birds, From calves and sheep, 
All things that live and grow. In the barn ‘tis snug and warm, We heard kind words, and little 
And if you listen closely chickens, too, 
The farmer, now has gathered in You'll hear some talk of raging storm, Were glad and thankful; peep, peep, 
His corn and pumpkins yellow; That’s rattling boards, on loosely. peep, 
And in tthe cellar, in each bin, They’ve gone to sleep, and pleasant 
Are apples, ripe and mellow. I'm glad we've such a nice good home, dreams to you. 
Said Mrs. Mooly Cow; “ ae 
’ 
And now the wind is blowing cold; And not outside obliged to roam; HOW S THIS? 
But we are snug and cosy; Just hear that wind blow, now. We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING. 


BY W. T. PARKS, DENVER, COL. 


CONE AND APPLICATIONS. 





Lessons on the cone may very appro- 
priately follow that of the cylinder; as, 
the outline of the ‘base of the former 
is exactly like one end of the latter; in 
fact, I think such proper, when lessons 
are given in the order of their similar- 
ity; and I believe that to be much the 
best plan generally. 

The outline of the side of the cone is 
an isosceles triangle, of the end of a 
Drawing No. 3 shows the ap- 
horizontal 


circle. 
pearance of a 
looking directiy at the side; No. 2 the 
same, when the base is partly turned 


cone when 


towards the observer. 

The churn represents a frustrum of 
a cone, and the two parts of the dash- 
er, cylinders. 

he tent represents a small cone up- 
on ithe top of the frustrum of a larger 
one—both ace hollow. 

In drawing conical objects in the 
position shown by No. 2, draw the end 
first. Notice that the end of the cone 
when turned only partly towards the 


observer, as in this’ instance it 
appears about twice as tall as 
broad. Draw the top of the 


churn first, the sides next, then the bot- 
tom and Jastly the hoops, ete. No- 
tice that 'the nearer bottom line curves 
downward more than the top one, The 
pupil should place a cone in each of the 
positions there represented also others, 
and study and draw. 





a ae 


One who copies drawings all the time 
will never learn to draw well. In 
drawing a group, as, the pitcher and 
tumblers, ‘the nearer objects should al- 
Ways be reperesented first. Use as few 
lines as possibie and see that every line 
means something. 
are positively harmful. 
ful the artist, the fewer lines he uses. 


Unnecessary lines 
The more skill- 
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The beginner nearly always overdoes 
his work. 
and how to begin but is just as neces- 
sary to know when to quit. 


It is well to know where 


There are many common objects sim- 
ilar to the cone; as, vegetables, tumb- 
lers, trees, 


towers, utensils, 


cooking 


toys, ete. 





Not only make and have the pupils 
make objects based upon ‘the cone but 
ask ithem to bring beets, turnips, car- 
rots, parsnips, radishes, etc., ete., to 
Collect as many 
models as possible, and use them as 
that 
success in drawing depends entirely up- 
is a failure, it is 
not try ito 


school for models. 


much as_ possible. Remember 
on the teacher; if. it 


because the teacher does 
teach it—there can be no other reason 
for failure. 

—> -<03* 


QUEER QUERIES FOR FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


What 
happy human faces? 

Write upon the blackboard, or 
the following Queer Queries to 


in life is more beautiful than 


read 
your 
pupils while they copy them into their 
note books. Ask each one to find the 
answer to each if possible, and to keep 
this answer a secret until Friday af- 
ternoon. 
day 


In a general exercise on Fri- 


evening just before dismissal, 
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have pupils volunteer to answer each 
question; give the weak ones a chance 
to answer the simpler questions. 
FIRST WEEK. 

1. What is meant by downward? 
By upward. 

2. Which of the United 
borders upon eight States? 

3. Who was “Poor Richard?’ 

4. How many electoral votes 
year? 

5. What 
elected from Illinois? 


States 


this 


Presidents have been 


6. Is a letter addressed or direct- 
ed? 

7. Can you move your upper jaw 
independently of the your 
body? 


rest of 


8. What was the time of day in 
China when you came to school this 
morning? 

9. How does a bat catch a fly? 


10. If the earth turned in an oppo- 


site direction where would the sun 
rise? 
SECOND WEEK. 
11. What tea party is celebrated in 


our history? 
12. 
13. 
with air? 
14. What King ordered the Sea to 
be whipped with switches? 


How many electors has Illinois? 


Is a bottle empty when _ filled 


Two manificent bridges of boats 
built across the Hellespont, having 


been damaged by a storm, the story is 
‘that Nerxes ordered the sea to be 
beaten with whips, and fetters to be 
thrown into it to show that he was its 
master. His army was so vast that it 
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Was seven days in crossing. 

15. What is your “Crazy Bone?” 
The “Crazy Bone” is the ulnar 
and not a bone. 

16. What is a 
use? 

17. Who is the Governor of your 
State? His salary? Term of office? 

18. What President was the son of 
a President? The grand-son? 

19. What is the capital of your 
county? The capital of your town- 
ship? (The place where the electors 
vote is termed the capital of the town- 
ship.) 

20. How many seeds in an 
They point which way? 

THIRD WEEK. 

21. Which way do the seeds in the 
melon point? 

22. What is monometallism? 
metallism? A gold standard? 

23. What State consists of two pen- 
insulas? 

24. What is the only city on 
Equator? 

25. Why do we wink? 

26. Who first signed the Declaration 
of Independence? 

27. Who is the County Superin- 
dent of Schools in this county? Who 
is the State Superintendent of Schools? 

28. When is the Presidential 
tion held? How many electors 
be a majority? 

29. How are the number of electors 
determined? 

30. Is the water pushed up or pull- 
ed up in the lifting (common) pump? 
FOURTH WEEK. 

31. If 300 cats catch 300 rats in 300 
minutes, how many cats will catch 100 

rats in 100 minutes? 

32. What is a wooden wedding? A 
tin wedding? 

33. If a snail gets into a beehive 
what will the bees do with it? (Seal it 
up with beeswax.) 

34. What is the 
verse?” 

35. J. E. Proctor purchased a horse 
of W. B. Davis for $90 and sold him 
to Jno. O. Kennedy for $100. He then 
purchased another of James McClure 
for $95 and sold him to W. M. Evans 
for $100. How much did he make? 

36. Why can a fat man swim bet- 
tter than a lean one? (Fat is 
than muscle.) 


nerve 


“Poor Farm?’ Its 


apple? 


Bi- 


the 


elec- 
will 


“Hub of the Uni- 


lighter 


37. When do the electors of the sey- 
eral States meet to cast their ballots 
for President of the United States? 


38. Who is the oldest man in this 
district? 

39. Which of 
ments is correct? 


school The oldest woman? 
the state- 
Ten times 1 is 10, or 
10 times 1 are 10, and why? 
(The latter 
ones are ten.” 


following 


because we mean “ten 
Ten taken one time is 
ten; one taken ten times are ten.) 

40. Which President, his mother be- 


ing too poor to have a 


cradle, was 
rocked in a trough which had _ been 


used for the purpose of catching su- 
gar-water? 

(Andrew Jackson’s father died be- 
fore he was born; his mother lived for 
a time with her sister, Mrs. McKinney 
and then with another Mrs. 
Crawford; each of these families were 
quite poor and unable to furnish a 
cradle of the usual form, so the little 
fellow was rocked in a sugar-trough.) 
Continued next month. 


sister, 


Tell the children that we want all of 
the Queer Queries about common 
that we and that we 
will use all appropriate ones that they 


things can get, 


may send to us provided they have not 
yet been used.—Trainers’ Lesson Leaf. 
_—_——P +e one a 


THE ALCOHOL APPETITE. 





Seventh Year Work. 





Suggestions to the Teacher 





It is to the public schools very large- 
ly that the nation is now looking for 
instruction along hygienic lines, which 
shall reach all classes. 
acted, 


Laws are en- 
organized, and 
teachers employed to supplement home 
this been in the 
right direction; ‘to supply the lack when 
been and to 
counteract wrong home teaching. 


schools are 


training when has 


it has wholly absent, 
Increasing competition in every line 


of work calls as never before, for 


sound, healthy, physical manhood and 


womanhood. Boys and. girls who 
grow up fettered from the start by 


bad habits cannot hope 
while the law of the “survival of the 


fittest” holds good. 


to succeed, 


It is our business, 
teachers, and our privilege as well, to 
give the pupils whom we can reach, a 
start upon the right road which they 
might otherwise miss, and which will 
place them 


hereafter on the gaining 


and not on the losing side. 
PLACE IN THE COURSE. 
If the class ‘thas studied “food” al- 


ready, the transition to the subject 


of “drink” will be easy and natural, 
As this includes many topics, and ma- 
terial enough for several lessons, the 
following order of study is suggested: 
DRINKS. 

1. Healthful 
milk, ete. 

a. Uses of each. 

b. Value as food. 
ec. Proper amount. 
9 


pure water, 


g00d 


Unhealthful or poisonous—impure 
water or impure milk, all drinks con. 
taining alcohol. 

a. Most common—cider, beer, wine. 


b. Origin and nature of alcoholic 
drinks—fermentation. 

e. The alcohol appetite a diseased 
appetite. 


d. Effects of alcohol upon the 
tem. 

If the using the endorsed 
text-books the pupils will find ample 
material for full and careful study up- 
on any and all of these topics. 


Sys- 


tS) 


class is 


Beginning with the upper grammar 
grades, at least, it is wise to support 
all important staitements by quota- 
tions or reference to the opinion of 
scholars 


who are recognized every- 
where as authorities. Such corrobor- 


ation tends always to strengthen the 
confidence of the pupils in the teach- 
er, to remove doubt as to the facts, 
and to equip pupils with authority 
with which to defend the truths they 
are learning. 

The recitations upon this subject may 
be begun by the teacher calling for a 
short class discussion of the meaning 
of the words “alcohol” and “appetite.” 
If the pupils have come prepared for 
this by previous consultation of di«c- 
tionaries and such text-books of this 
and other grades as are within their 
reach, definitions equivalent ‘to the 
following will be obtained with little 
difficulty: 

“Alcohol is that part of all spirituous 
liquors which intoxicates 
people.” 


or poisons 


“A natural appetite is a demand or 
desire within us 'to satisfy some need 
or craving of our nature.” 

When these definitions have been 
copied by the class, and they have giv- 
en sufficient illustrations to show that 
each is clearly understood, they may 
be encouraged to contrast ithe aleohol- 
ic appetite with the normal desire of 
the body for food, and to bring out the 
results of each upon the system. 
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1, “Natural appe- 1. “Alcoholic ap- 
tite, or hunger, is! petite is a diseased, 
the demand for ma- unhealthful crav- 
rial to supply ing for alcohol in 
the growth or any of its forms.” 
waste of the body.” —From Medical 

2, “Natural ap- Dictionary. 
petite is not exclu-) 2. “Alcoholic ap- 
sve; it is satisfied petite is exclusive; 
with any substance it is not satisfied 
which can be as- with any substance 
similated.” which has not the 
3. “Wien natur- properties of alco- 
al appetite is satis- hol.” 
fed there is nofur, 3. “The alcoholic 
ther demand nor appetite is never 
relish for food for satisfied; hence its 
the time being.” victims have a per- 
4, “Natural appe-| petual craving for 


tite requires no ab- alcohol in some 
normal increase form.” 
from day to day in) 4. “Alcoholic ap- 
the amount of food petite is cumula- 
taken.” tive, requiring an 
increase in ‘the 
amount of alcohol 
taken.” 
When tthese or similar properties 


have been brought out and discussed 
by the class, they are ready for the ef- 
fects of each upon not only the sys- 
tem, but upon the habits and morals 
of people. The teacher should ques- 
tion the pupils until they clearly un- 
derstand and can state such well- 
known facts as these, that 

1 “The natural appetite calls 
proper food, in proper 
which tends to 

a. Build up the whole body. 

b. Lengthen life. 

ce. Make people strong ‘to work and 
acquire property. 

d. Lead people to become good 
industrious citizens. 

ce. Aid mental and 
development. 

2. “The alcoholic appetite calls for 
alcohol, which is not a food at all” but 
which 

a. Tears down and poisons the whole 
body. 


for 
quantities,” 


and 


moral growth and 


b. Shortens life. 

ce. Diminishes strength and leads to 
poverty. 

d. Incites to crime and helps to fill 
the jails and prisons. 

e. Blunts the mental and moral pow- 
ers, and leads often to idiocy and in- 
Sanity. 

The pupils will now be ready to dis- 
cuss the causes which lead to the for- 


maition of the alcoholic appetite and 
which render it so powerful and diffi- 
cult to get rid of, when once formed. 


THE MODERATE DRINKER’S DAN- 
GER. 


Many people who condemn what they 
term “the excessive use of alcoholics” 
have erroneously supposed that there 
js no danger in what they call “a mod- 
erate use of alcoholic drinks.” 

There is no popular error which has 
led to drunkenness more than ‘this. It 
may almost be said to ‘have been the 
chief cause of that vice, and there is 
no fallacy which needs more to be cor- 
rected by wise and judicious teaching 
of facts. 

This part of the lesson might be op- 
ened by ‘the teacher’s writing on the 
board the question: 

“What amount of any alcoholic bev- 
erage is it safe to drink?” 

Ask for verbal answers from select- 
ed pupils and call upon the class to 
criticise their replies. 

If the question of the doctor’s pre- 
scribing alcohol in any form as a medi- 
cine is brought forward, the ‘teacher 
will do well to remind the class that it 
js alcohol as a drink or beverage, not 
as ‘a medicine, to which the above ques- 
tion refers. In that connection the 
truth that alcohol should never be tak- 
en as a medicine on any but a physi- 
cian’s prescription, any more than any 
other poison, should be impressed. By 
questions bring out the fact that the 
doctors learn in medical colleges 
what to give sick people, butt lessons in 
physiology and hygiene in the public 
schools are to teach us how to keep 
from being sick. 

Write this answer on ‘the board: 
‘“‘Aleohol like other substances of a nar- 
ecotie nature, has the power when taken 
frequently even in small quantities, to 
create a diseased appetite for 
which may become _ uncontrollable, 
and its gratification destructive.” 

Next eall up a pupil to tell if this 
quotation answers tthe question, asking 
the class to watch carefully and note 
if the answer is accurate. Ask 
pupil who thinks the quotation an- 
swers the question to tell why? Ques- 
tion ito bring out what the class know 
about the nature and power of a nar- 


more 


some 


cotic when taken into the human sys- 
tem. Pupils of this grade who have 
used endersed books ought to under- 


stand and to be able to describe the 


subtle, seductive, and dangerous char- 
acter of a narcotic. 

The class should be led to think and 
reason on the topic before them until 
some member can write on the board 
that 

“A beverage that has the power to 
create an appetite which may become 
uncontrollable and which if gratified 
will destroy its victim, 
drink at all.” 

The comprehension of the subject by 
the pupils might be further tested by 


is unsafe to 


the question put on ‘the board by ‘the 
teacher: 
“Is moderate drinking safe? If not, 


why not?” 

Next put on the board the question: 

“Is the danger that the use of alco- 
holic drinks may lead to the formation 
of an uncontrollable and destructive 
appetite for more, sustained by good 
authority ?’ 

After listening to what answers the 
class may offer, put upon the board the 
saying of John B. Gough’s tthat 

“There is a time in the drinker’s ex- 
perience when he could stop drinking 
if he would, but there comes the time 
when he would stop drinking if ‘he 
could.” 

Ask some member of the class to ex- 


plain that, and another to tell the 
meaning of the Japanese problem 


which says: 

“A man ‘took a drink, then the drink 
took a drink, and then the drink took 
the man.” 

The amount of heart and skill which 
you put into this lesson, teacher, will 
go a long way toward deciding the fu- 
ture destiny of some of your pupils 
for sobriety and drunkenness. 

First ‘try to grasp this great natural 
law with all it means of unconscious 
peril to the vast army of so-called mod- 
erate drinkers, and then try to teach it 
with such force and impressiveness 
that each pupil will make for himself 
the personal application. 

With skillful and sympathetic tact 
lead the thoughts of all away from any 
parent or other relative who may be an 
illustration of the alcoholic appetite.— 


Abridged from School Physiology 
Journal. 


A traveler asked a man with a wood- 
en leg, “Were you a member of the 
army?” “Yes, sir,” was the reply. “I 
was membered by a recruiting officer, 
dismembered by an artillerist, and re- 
membered by a wooden leg manufac- 
turer.”—Journal. 
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IN VERTICAL WRITING 





By E. C. Mills, Rochester, N. Y. 


NO; 21. 





SYSTEMATIC PRACTICE. 

If there is one thing we wish to es- 
pecially emphasize, it is the habit of 
systematic practice. By systematic 
practice we mean the use of one form 
of letter and figure for general busi 
ness purposes. Of course, for fine or- 
mamental penmanship aé_ variety of 
forms is not only suitable, but 
able, but not many of our 
have the time to spend in acquiring an 
ornamental style of writing and must 
be contented with writing a plain 
hand, and to all such we would advise 
the use of but one form. 


desir- 
readers 


In a certain compendium of  pen- 
manship we have examined, it seems 
that the author put forth every exer- 


tion to make each capital in a different 
way, and consequently 
practiced from the copies acquired an 
unsystematic hand and when they en- 
deavored to do practical writing were 
at a loss to know just what form to 
In practical writing the person is 
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not supposed to pay attention to the 


matter of penmanship, his mind is oc- 


cupied with other things, and it should 


be the student’s aim during the writ- 


ing hour to practice on one form of 


letter until it becomes mechanical. 


SUGGESTIONS 
In the alphabet of business capitals, 


it has been our aim to give the most 
appropriate design of letters for gen- 


eral business purposes. As was stated 
before, brevity is one of the important 
features, and you will notice that no 
useless strokes have been employed in 
Study 
each letter, 


movement, 


the building of letters. 
carefully the formation of 


then 


these 


With an easy practice 


until you can make all the alphabet 


without having to refer to copy; and 


by thus getting the form fixed in the 
mind, that is, know the shape of the 
letter without looking at the copy, you 


have to direct 
movement 
letter in the 
the 


will only attention 
required to produce 
The 


Ss 


your 
to the 
the desired — style. 

student 


and not 


trouble wita average 


too much practice enough 


study. It has been said by good auth- 
ority that “study and practice go hand 


in hand.” In studying a form, do not 
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merely glance at it 
capital O,” 


letter 


“That's 
you see what 
to practice, study 
it with a view to know how the frame- 


and say, 
but when 


you are about 


work has been arranged to form such 


a structure; study the width, height 
and relation one element has to anoth- 
er, and after 
tice intelligently. 


THE 
y 


such study you can prac 
FIGURES, 

Spend some time each day in practie- 
ing figures, as the ability to make good 
and 


nan 


figures is a rare accomplishment, 


one worth as much to a business 
as most anything 


could) mention, 


because so much depends on figures. 


you 


HOW TO MAKE THE FIGURES 


The tigure ‘1” is 
Start 


just a 
about 


straight, 


short line. one space 


line and bring the stroke 
down to the biue line, and be careful 


above base 


not to go below it. Use an easy move- 
ment and make 

The “2” is 
capital “Q,” 


Commence 


each one carefully. 
like the 
smaller 


nade somewhat 
only on a scale. 
with a slight dot and also 


motice how the last part is finished. 


little 
ing this figure. 


Use a tinger movement in mak- 
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The “3” is begun with the dot, and 
see that you have a small loop in cen- 
ter of figure. 

The “4” is started with a short ver- 
tical line, then we have a horizontal 
line brought a trifle to the right of the 
last down line. Finish with the down- 
ward curve, which should be made a 
little higher than first part of figure. 

The “5” is rather a difficult figure to 
make properly. Study it carefully. Be 
sure the last is connected with the first 
part of figure. 

The “6” is made about a half space 
higher than the “1.” Be sure to make 
the last short down line paralled to the 
long stroke. 

The “7” is begun with the dot, then 
we have a short compound curve, and 
finish with a straight line about one- 
half space below base. 

There are two ways of making the 
“8. Kither one is good, as both are 
practical forms. 

The “9” is formed making a 
small oval and finished with a straight 
line, the same as the figure “7.” 


by 


The “0” is made rather oblong and 
you will secure better results if you 
make it with mostly arm movement. 

After writing several lines with each 
of the above, you may then review 
them all together. 


—> <0 39 


I know a winsome little maid, 
So fair to see— 

Her face is like a dainty flower. 
So lovingly 

She looks upon this world of ours, 
And all who pass, 

That sweet content makes beautiful 
My little lass. 


I know another maiden well, 
She might be fair— 

Her cheek is like a rose-leaf soft, 
Like gold her hair. 

But ah! her face is marred by frowns, 
Her eyes by tears, 

For none can please. 
Of coming years. 


I dread to think 


Would you, dear, grow to beauty rare 
In thought and deed? 

Then learn the lesson these two teach 
To those who heed, 

And in your heart, as life begins, 
xive this truth place; 

Tis only lovely thoughts can make 
A lovely face. 

—St. Nicholas. 


THE WAIL OF AN INDIAN QUEEN. 


BY FRANK C. RIEHL. 


Yes, paleface, me will take the coin 
you give, 
Though nothing to my people ever 
came 
Of good through yours; but Helahdee 
must live, 
If only thus to show the Indian’s 
shame 


Of shameless degradation and decay, 


Through evil Mahho of the white 
man’s art; 
That took my husband and brave 


youths away, 
With poison keener than the venom 
dart. 


lilow have we suffered, dare you ‘ask 
of me? 

O that my lost Maittotopa were here; 
But yonder his Pokomokon, long free, 
Mahkee, 
Have no fear, 


Hangs with dust covered. 


An Indian mother may not strike the 


foe, 

Not even to avenge her murdered 
sons; é 
And even Helahdee ‘would hide her 

woe | 


That from her ‘heart, a_ bloodless 


fountain, runs. 


Long since Petemday and Maloheho 


Have joined them on the Happy 


Hunting Grounds, 
And Ampah and Warrahpa soon must 


go 
With Shakoko and Koka to the 
bounds 


Of that high world, Kopeskoday that 


sings; 

Where grows Wukmiser from the 
unturned sod, 

And where Marahka’s kindly favor 


brings 
More gen’rous favors than the white 
man’s God. 


Here once was fair, when all the hills 
were green 
And prairies stretched beyond ‘Mah- 
sishe’s flight, 
And in the vales 


the grazing herds 


were 


seen— 





The Indian’s meat and comfort, life 
and light; 
When uncorrupted here he ruled su- 
preme 
And knew no danger in his native 
art; 
His mind unclouded by the fatal dream 
Of deadlier weapons than his honest 
dart. 


But came Okeechedee, the white man’s 
friend, 
And brought the demon waters in his 
hand, 
To steal the warrior’s reason, and pre- 
tend 
To itrade; and robbed him of his na- 
tive land. 


The Father’s simple child, he could not 
tell 
That he who spoke so fairly was 4 
thief; 
And through his free-born charity, he 
fell; 
What’s more to say? Spare now a 


Meha’s grief. 


We weep alone, unpitied and unwept, 

By them who laid our warriors in the 

dust; 
And widowed all the days since they 
have slept, 

We pray the Father’s compensation 

just,” 

So sits Helahdee, prating in her age 
To every comer to her lone tepee; 
Read we the tale, and blushing, turn 

the page, 

For truths that burn are never soft 

ito see. 

Alton, Ill., June 18, 1896. 

Key ito Indian words—‘Me,-I; “Hel- 
ahdee,”—The Pure Fountain “Mahho,” 
—Spirits; “Matotopa,” The Four 
Bears; “Pokomokon” War Club; “Mah- 
kee,” Shield;‘“Petemday,’ Buffalo; ‘‘Ma- 
loheho,” Bear; “Ampah,” Elk; ‘“War- 
rahpa,”’ “Shakoko,” Mink; 
“Koka,” Antelope; “Kopeskoday,” the 
Shell; ‘“Wukmiser,’ Corn; ‘“Marah- 
ka,” “Mahsishe,” the War 
“Meha,” a Woman. 
BPagle; “Okeechedee,” 


Beaver; 


the Sun; 


the Evil Spirit; 





Mrs. Dearborn—“Is she unmarried?” 

Mrs. Lakefront—“Decidedly so. She 
has been unmarried three times.’’— 
Truth. 
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My Dear Boys and Girls: I 
read, long ago, a true story which 
I have often thought since I would 
tell to you in one of our talks. It 
was about a young man who after- 
ward became a distinguished and 
wealthy publisher of books. At 
the time I speak of, he had a lit- 
tle book store in a country village, 
and used often to buy books of a 
prominent merchant in New York. 
This merchant noticed that when- 
ever the young man (Henry, we 
will call him) bought a package of 
books which was not very large, he 
always carried it away in his own 
hands instead of ordering it to be 
sent to his hotel. Now, you would 
hardly believe it, but this disposi- 
tion to do his own work with his 
own hands, whenever his own 
hands were equal to it, so pleased 
the great book-seller that he began 
to think of the young man as a 
partner in his own business, and 
80, in due time, he became, and to- 
gether they formed the firm which 
has grown into the famous pub- 
lishing house of Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., whose imprint, I 
dare say, you have often seen up- 
on books. The writer who tells 
this story adds to it such wise 
words that I think I must print 
them for my young people just as 
they stand. He says: 

“If any boy should think, ‘Now 
I will watch an opportunity, and 
buy a package at some store and 
carry it home myself, and so jump 
into a good position and become a 
great merchant,’ he would make a 
foolish mistake. Henry Ivison did 
not carry his bundles for the pur- 
pose of attracting Mr. Newman’s 
attention. To save expense or to 
avoid troubling another person, 
was the right thing to do in that 


case, and this young man _ had 
formed the habit of doing the 
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right thing—the right little thing 
as carefully and conscientiously 
as the right big thing. Boys, and 
girls, too, it is chiefly in doing lit- 
tle things rightly and carefully, or 
doing them carelessly and badly, 
or neglecting them, that your char- 
acters are to be formed. Nothing 
that you ought to do is too small 
to deserve careful and faithful do- 
ing. Nothing to which kindness or 
justice or prudence prompts is so 
trivial that you can afford to neg- 
lect it. 


“There is a deal in this 
inatter of carrying your own pack- 
ages or bearing your own burdens. 
They who are careful to do this 
whenever they can, never willing 


great 


to trouble another unnecessarily, 
are the very ones who are most 
ready to help others whose bur- 
dens are too heavy for them, and 
whom others are most glad to help 
when they have burdens heavier 
than they can carry alone. 


“I have known boys who would 
never let their mother carry a 
bucket of coal or of water when 
they were near, and who would 
make their own bed and tidy up 
their own chamber when_ sister 
was sick or the hired girl had left 
without warning, or when they 
had noticed that the faithful hired 
girl looked tired or ill. And I 
have known other boys who, with 
nothing whatever to do, would 
stand at the top of the stairs and 
call mother or sister to fill their 
pitcher or bring their clean cloth- 
es, and the patient, kind, but un- 
wise mother would submit to the 
selfish tyranny. I did not know 
Henry Ivison when a boy, but be- 
lieving that ‘the boy is father of 
the man,’ I am sure that his good 
Scotch mother was saved many a 
weary step by her thoughtful boy. 
I think that Henry learned the 
fifth commandment and kept it— 
learned and kept it ‘by heart.’ I 
cuess, too, that Mr. Newman in his 
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old age found his business attend- 
ed to by his young partner in a 
way that gave his mind rest when 
it was needing it. 

“Boys, girls, carry your own 
packages while they are not too 
heavy. This will strengthen your 
arms to help others who need help, 
and make them love to help you 
when your burdens are too heavy 
or your arms too weak.” 

Is not that good advice? I think 
so. I wish you especially to no- 
tice those words, “this young man 
had formed the habit of doing the 
right thing—the right little thing 
—as carefully and conscientiously 
as the right thing.” Why, 
there is the whole secret of living 
well packed in that one sentence! 

COUSIN CARRIE. 


In The Observer. 


big 


Pages’ Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing free. See page 31. 
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STORIES OF NEW JERSEY. By 
Frank R. Stockton. Cloth 12mo, 254 
pages. Illustrated. Price, SO cents. 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 

“Tell me a story” is the demand of 
every chiid, and no better story teller 
than I'rank R. Stockton can be found 
Here we book of 
stories written by a master hand ex- 
pressly to interest and instruct the chil- 
dren of his native State. 


anywhere. have a 


Instead of 
bare, dull facts, with figures represent- 
jng dates, the child is introduced to real 
persons who live and act under condi- 
tions differing from those of to-day, 
but yet under such conditions as pro- 
duced those that now surround us. 

This is not sugar-coated history; it is 
real history in a form adapted to the 


minds of children to teach them love of 


kindred, love of home, and love of 
country. 
We learn that the American Book 


Company have in press books of the 
same general nature relating to other 
States, each written by a literary man 
of acknowledged ability. Such a ser- 
ies of State histories must aid to build 
up a love of country ‘by a thorough and 
clear knowledge of the labors and sac- 
rifices that have been endured by our 
ancestors to create it. This book will 
be greatly enjoyed not only by the chil- 
dren of New Jersey, 
and girls everywhere. 


but by the boys 


A HANDBOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
By John W. Tufts, 308 pp.. bound in 
cloth, fully illustrated with musical 
selections, $1.50. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Publishers, 110-112 Boyls- 
ton street, Boston. 

This Handbook is intended to serve 
asa guide and standard for the teach- 
ing of music in public schools, and will 
be of great value to both special teach- 
ers of music and regular teachers who 
are giving instruction in music in con- 
nection with their grade work. 

From a musical standpoint the book 
ig a most remarkable one. The author 
analyzes exercise by exercise, song by 
song, the different books of the Nor- 
mal Music Course and The Cecilian 
Series of Study and Song, pointing out 
the specific problems to be solved in 
each one and showing how each con- 





tributes to the full solution of that fun- 
damental principle which is being de- 
veloped. 

Though Mr. Tufts has had occasion 
to treat some abstruse and difficult top- 
ics, he has done it with the simplicity 
and clearness that can come only with 
perfect mastery of the subject; and 
the 
things of music within the range of 


thus has brought some of deep 
teachers who have not been so fortun- 


ate as to receive a_ technical musical 
education. 

The author has also made the book a 
mine of information concerning many 
questions of importance. It matters 
not what course of music is being used, 
this book will prove of great value to 
all teachers who are anxious to bring 
their work in music up to a level with 
the work done in other branches. 
VERTICAL PEN-WRITTEN COP- 

IES.—A complete course in vertical 

penmanship. Williams & Rogers, 

Publishers, Rochester, N. Y., and Chi- 

cago, TL. 

This is a complete and very practical 
course of vertical writing, consisting of 


105 well-graded copies, reproduced 
from the real pen work. We under- 


stand these copies were 
Prof. E. 
a series of lessons in our journal. Prof. 


written by 
C. Mills, who has been giving 


Mills is an expert in both vertical and 
slant writing, and besides he has been 
teaching the system in the public 
schools until he thoroughly  under- 
stands their needs. These copies are 


correct, concise practical, and well 


graded. 


HOLMES’ NEW SERIES OF DRAW- 


ING BOOKS.—Complete in three 
numbers. Carefully graded and con- 
veniently arranged. Price, 20 cents 
each. C. M. Barnes Co., Chicago. 


The author of this series was for 
many years a practical and successful 
teacher of drawing in several of the 
leading schools of Chicago, St. Louis 
and St. Paul. He has also held the 
Chair of Art in five leading universi- 
ties, which has given him opportuni- 
ties to note the wants of pupils, and to 
construct a series of drawing from his 
own experience that will meet their 
needs. 

Its arrangement is so admirable as to 
enable the whole system to ‘be com- 
pleted in three numbers, and at the 
same time thoroughly graded. No 1 
contains lineal drawing, both clear and 
shaded, with the curves objective and 


perspective. No. 2 contains shaded 
and natural objects and- perspective. 
No. 3 contains flowers and fruits from 
nature shaded. 

Each book contains eight pages of 
plates and the same number of blank 
pages for special work by the pupil. 

For a practical, well-graded set of 
drawing books, Prof. Holmes’ series 


has few equals. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND.—A nature 
‘reader. Part I, Autumn. By Frances 
L. Strong, of St. Paul Teachers’ 
Training School. Illustrated by Ger- 
trude A. Stoker, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, St. Paul. Price, 35 cents. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Company. 


Our teachers who are looking for 


help along the line of Nature work, 
will welcome this book. It is largely 
an outgrowth of the plan of nature 


studies which has been so successfully 
carried on in the schools of St. Paul. 
This work is specially adapted to this 
season of the year, Autumn. It gives 
and Ani- 
mals, and specially treats of their prep- 
aration for winter. The illustrations, 
which are found on almost every page. 
are very fine, and altogether it is a 
book we can most heartily commend. 


lessons on Plants, Insects 


THE GREENE MUSIC COURSE 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS.—Book three, by Charles 
H. Greene, Sr. Werner School Book 
Co., Chicago and New York. 

The late Prof. 
known both in 


well 
Illinois and Missouri, 


Greene was 
as one of the most successful musical 
instructors, both in the 
and in the institute. 


school room 

This third book was completed and 
the last proofs read by the author just 
before his death at Peoria. April 7, 
1896. 

The complete course is exactly what 
the author intended it to be, viz., a con- 
densed yet a complete course in music 
for primary and grammar schools. For 
eareful grading, full and complete ele- 
mentary instruction, and the abund- 
ance of material suitable for all occa- 
sions, these books take very high rank. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets, All 
Druggists refund the money ifit fails tocure. 25c. 


Devote one month of your geo- 

graphical study to Missouri. 

All will be delighted. Our 
Manual will greatly assist you. Mailed for 
20c 


Address, ARNO L. ROACH, Verdella, Mo. 
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McClure’s Magazine for November 
will contain the first installment of a 
five or six part story by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. It is Kipling’s first long story of 
American life, being a tale of stirring 
adventure among the Gloucester fisher- 
men on the Grand Banks. A _ notable 
feature will be the interesting story of 
the introduction and development of 
the daguerreotype in America, illus- 
trated with original daguerreotype por- 
traits of Webster, Edward Everett, 
Jenny Lind, and others, from the col- 
lections of Peter Gilsey, of New York, 
and Josiah J. Hawes, of Boston. There 
is an account of Alma-Tadema, his 
paintings, and his London home. Miss 
Tarbell will tell the story of Lincoln’s 
nomination in 1860. 

The November Century will contain 
an article by Ernest Ingersoll on 
“Election Day in New York,” illustrat- 
ed by a new artist, Jay Hambidge. His 
pictures are said to be very striking. 





In the November number of the At- 
lantic Monthly, Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock will begin a novel of Tennessee 
Mountain life, which, however, is by 
no means confined to mountaineers, 
and brings in dramatic contrast to the 
queer life of this community the con- 
ventional society of the West,—a novel 
full of power as well as of picturesque 
charm, which is called “The Juggler.” 





The November Forum will contain: 
“As Maine Goes, so Goes the Union,’— 
a trenchant article by the Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed, whose drift is perhaps suffi- 
ciently indicated by its title. Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Clark under the title “The Sol- 
id South Dissolving,” contributes an in- 
teresting study of the way in which the 
South grew from normal divisions into 
solidity, and the way in which that so- 
lidity is now disappearing—a very time- 
ly and suggestive paper. 





Tosti has hitherto been known only 
as the writer of some of the most fa- 
mous songs known to musical people. 
He has now written his first purely in- 
strumental composition, a minuet for 


the piano, which The Ladies’ Home 
Journal has secured and will publish 
in an early issue. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a 
edition of “The Last Days of 
Knickerbocker Life in New York.” By 
the late Abram C. Dayton. To be fully 
illustrated. 


hew 


“The Progress of the World,” in the 
November Review of Reviews, is large- 
ly devoted to the political situation, but 
also furnishes a convenient summary 
of the latest developments of the Turk- 
ish question and other problems in in- 
ternational relations. 

The Rev. Dr. Lyman 
tributes a and 
the Vital Issues of 
The frontispiece is a map of the 


Abbott 


dispassionate 


con- 
calm 
“Summing up of 
1896.” 
Hon. W. J. Bryan’s wonderful stump- 
ing tour of 20,000 miles up and down 
the country, from the Missouri River 
to the Atlantic seaboard. 
a SS ee 

“Little girl,” said the lady who was 
passing, “doesn’t it worry your mam- 
ma dreadfully to hear you crying so 
hard?’ “Course it does!’ howled the 
little girl, “That’s why I am crying. 


Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!’—Chicago Tribune. 





POSTPONEMENT OF THE THIRD 
ANNUAL CONVOCATION 
OF MOTHERS. 





The Third Annual Convocation of 
Mothers, held under the auspices of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College, has 
been postponed to November 11-12-13. 
Delegations expecting to attend, please 
notice. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, THE CITY 
OF MISSIONS. 








Printed in two colors, with an exqui- 
site lavishness of type and view, this 
beautiful brochure tells San Antonio’s 
history, from its occupancy by the 
Spanish, in 1715, to the present time. 
Much care was exercised in the com- 
pilation of the data of this work, and 
the illustrations are particularly notice- 


able for their accuracy of execution 
and detail. Eighty pages are consum- 


ed in telling The City of 
Copy of same can be procured 
free of cost by addressing agents of the 
company, or H. C. Townsend, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Mountain Route, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mission’s 
Story. 


Iron 


Saeinieemeal 
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FRISCO FAST LIMITED. 
A vestibuled through fast expresstrain 
daily over Frisco-Santa Fe Route, leay. 
ing St. Louis Union Station at 8:20 p, 
m. for Galveston, Texas, via Ft. Smith, 
Paris, Dallas and Cleburne, without 
change of cars; is handsomely equipped 
with gas-lighted Coaches, Reclining 
Chair Cars and Pullman DrawingRoom 
Buffet Sleepers. Time: St. Louis to Ft, 
Smith, 14 hours; Paris, 20 hours; Dal- 
las, 24 hours; Galveston, 37 hours, 
The most attractive and popular route 
between St. Louis and Texas, crossing 
three ranges of mountains—Ozark, Bos- 
ton and Kiamichi; offering grandeur of 
scenery not found on other lines. For 
full and particular information, with 
maps, time tables, etc., call upon or ad- 
dress ticket agents, 101 N. Broadway, 
or Union station, St. Louis. 
D. WISHART. 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, 





Sample copy of Educa- 
tional Pointers FREE to any 


Only d address, or better still, send 
5 mames and addresses of 
0s a al ' teacher friends and receive 


it regularly one year in pay- 


ment for same. EDUCATIONAL POINTERS, Ver- 
della, Mo. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Stadents by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 


Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box 1047 Scranton, Pa. 





(Take Notice vom. Ad. will not Appear 


$150 |! 


Free! Free! 
GOLD | WOMEN. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters INDUSTRIOUS? You can make twenty 
or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will 
receive a good reward. Do not use any letter more 
times than it appears in the word. Use no lan- 
guage except English. Words spelled alike, but 
with different meaning, can be used but once. Use 
any dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, nouns, verbs, 
adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, proper 
nouns allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word 
will beallowed. Work it out in this manner. In, 
into, iudustrious, no, not, nut, nuts, dust, dusts, 
us. sit. sits, ete. Use these words in your list. The 
publisher of WoMANS WORLD AND J KNNESS MIL- 
LEK’S MONTHLY will pay $20 in gold to the person 
able to make the largest list of words from the let- 
tersin the word INDUSTRIOUS; $12.00 for the 
second largest; $10 tur we third; $8tor the fourth; 
$5 for the ten next largest, and $2 each for the 
twenty-five nextlargest lists. The above rewards 
are given free and without consideration for the 
purpose of attracting attention to our handsome 
woman’s magazine, twenty-four pages, ninety-six 
long columns, finely illustrated and all ori inal 
matter, long and short stories by the best authors; 
price, $1.00 per year. Itis necessary for you, to 
enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps for’ 
three month’s trial subscription with your list of 
words, and every person sending the 24 cents and 
alist of twenty words or more is guaranteed an 
extra present by return mail (in addition to the 
magazine) of a 200-page book, ** Doris Fortune, 

by Florence Warden, a love story of intense inter- 
est. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or your 
money refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and 
not later than Jan. 2th. The names and addresses 
of snecessful contestants will be printed in Febru- 
ary issue, published in January. Our publication 
has been established nine years. We refer you to 
any mercantile agency for our standing, Make your 
list now. Address J H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
95 Temple Court Building, Dept. 69, New Yor 
City. 
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OUR BILL OF FARE. 
FIRST COURSE. 
Editorial: 

Multiplication ‘by Division. 

High School Expansion. 

Selected Notes. 

SECOND COURSE. 
Contributions: 

The Poetry of Numbers, by Prof. 
Edgar Behne, gathered from the 
Plains of France. 

The Colonial Period in History, by 
T. J. McDonough, of East St. 
Louis. 


THIRD COURSE. 





Current Events: 
A plate of dates, events, and im- 
portant doings, gathered from the 
world’s history of the month. 





FOURTH COURSE. 
Examination: 

Questions used in the examination 
of teachers with answers to the 
same, followed by side dishes giv- 
ing Special Lessons from Gray, 
prepared by Bessie L. Putnam, 
and Notes from My Scrap Book, 
arranged by Marie L. Turner. 


FIFTH COURSE. 


Memorial Days: 

Mothers’ Day Celebration, specially 
prepared and artistically arrang- 
ed by Mary T. Sasseen, the auth- 
or of Mother Day. This is a 
whole feast of good things, and is 
sure to make the mothers happy. 


SIXTH COURSE. 





Practical Methods: 


Kindergarten Program prepared 
by Sadie P. Barnard, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. This is a regular 


Thanksgiving Course for the Pri- 
mary grades. 
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Coming Home, a 
Song. 

Practical Drawing, by W. T. Parks. 

Queer Queries for Friday After- 
noons. 

Scientific Temperance Instruction 
in regard to drinks. 

(Lessons in Vertical Wrting by E. 
C. Mills, of Rochester, N. Y. 

The Wail of An Indian—a new 
poem, by Frank C. Riehl. 


Thanksgiving 





SEVENTH COURSE. 
Children’s Corner: 

Cousin Carrie, of “The Observer,” 
talks to the children about carry- 
ing their own packages. 

EIGHTH COURSE. 
The Library: 

The latest books carefully review- 

ed. 


NINTH COURSE. 
Literary Notes: 
The latest magazines 
they contain. 


and what 





TENTH COURSE. 
Business: 
Notes, comments, side dishes. 

Twelve feasts like the above served 
fresh—one every month in the year for 
ONE DOLLAR, 8 1-3 cents per meal. 

Show this to your friends and invite 
them to join us. 





PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING FREE. 





This is one of the best of all books 
for teachers. No teacher in this coun- 
try is above David P. Page. He will 
stand as the symbol of Natural Teach- 
ing to the end of time. His book 
should be read over and over again. 

We are going to give a copy abso- 
lutely free to every new subscriber at 
$1.00 each, and also to every old sub- 
secriber who sends $1.00 to advance his 
subscription one year. This _ offer 
closes January 1, 1897. The book is 
neatly printed, and well bound in 
heavy manilla paper, 324 pages. This 
is our Holiday offer, and we hope to 
make many teachers happy. 


Remember this is a great offer, but 
it won’t last long. If you already have 
Page, tell us so, and we will select 
some other good book that will make 
you equally happy. Now, let every 
subscriber show this journal to some 
teacher who is not a subscriber, and 
kindly speak a good word for the 
“Journal.” calling attention to this 
great offer, and it will help make oth- 
ers happy, especially BUSINESS. 


To Sing from in Your School Room. 


“Beirly’s School Songs No. 1” for public or pri- 
vate schools, academies and colleges just out. 
has perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER- 
IORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
Sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
sertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its contents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
Patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Parallel Keys; 
Practical Exercises and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 soldin ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 

Per copy, oa. patuacaraguamiivans 
Per dozen, postpai na hie haaceccaaneh 
Prices. Per dozen, express not paid 
Per hundred, express not paid... 

A complete sample for examination......... -20 

Specimen pages free on application. 

A VALUABLE PREMIUS1.—A complete set 
of BeEIRLY’s ELEMENTARY MUSIC CHARTS, (2 
in the set, size 88x50. mounted, price, $5,) 
will be given, express not prepaid, to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘‘School 
Songs’’ for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





LOW-RATE EXCURSIONS. 


The Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron Mountain Route will sell Home 
Seeker’s Excursion Tickets Nov. 3 and 
17 and Dee. 1 and 15, to certain points 
in the West, South, Southwest and 
Southeast at half rates, (plus $2) for 
the round trip. Descriptive pamphlets 
on the various States and full informa- 
tion can be obtained at City Ticket Of- 
fice. 


o> 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 








The boycott. instituted against the 
Clover Leaf Route (Toledo, St. Louis & 
Kansas City R. R.) does not in any 
way affect the efficiency of its service. 
Tickets are sold through at cheapest 
rates to all Eastern points, and bag- 
gage checked from the residence to 
destination. 

Ticket offices, 505 Olive 
Union Station. 


street, and 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Iam much pleased with the Journal, 


and I find it of interest and value. It 
is wide awake and up to date. 
Yours truly, 
J. H. SHIRK, 
Milledgeville, 111. 
I consider the 

Education a very excellent periodical, 
and have obtained much help and in- 
spiration from its pages. 


W. J. CLAY, Supt. Schools, 
Dublin, Texas. 
I enjoy reading the American Jour- 


nal of Education very: much, and hope 
to always take itt. 


KATE R. WRIGHT, 


Morton, Mo. 
On careful comparison with several 
other journals, I find the American 


Journal of Education suits my purpose 
so much the best that I must have it. 
MARY R. WHITE, 
Mo. 
Mo., 


Montgomery City, 

W. J. Underwood, of Steelville, 
schools reports a large enrollment and 
bright prospects for a successful school 
This is Prof. 


year. Underwood's third 


year as principal of this school. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


“We must economize,” he said, 


per- 
emptorily. “I am so glad!’ his wife 
exclaimed. “You take the announce- 


ment more good-naturedly than usual.” 
“Yes. It’s pleasant to hear you use the 
plural number. Ordinarily, when there 
is any economizing needed you expect 
me to do it all.”—Washington Star. 


“It is tough, but true,” said the Cum- 
minsville sage, “that a man generally 
does not get any foresight until he is 
too old to have anything to look for- 
ward to.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Novelties for 
Christmas Festivals. 
CANDY BOXES and BASKETS 
Nuts, Fruits, Candies. 


Starlight Xmas Lamp 


BURNS SIX [6] HOURS. 
Chromo } Sample Lamp 10 Cents. 


~! 





10 Candy- Holiday Cataloque FREE. 
i selene 


$ (50 ze Post. 
GAME OF INDUSTRIES. 


400 questions and answers on the great industries 
ofthe U. S., 100 cards 214x3 ins. For home and 
school Any number can play. Good for busy work 
in all grades. Price, 50 cents. 

SPECIAL OFFER.--One set mailed to anyone 
sending 25 cents and the names of five teachers. 
Roderick Hume and this game both for 50 cents 
A, W. MUMFORD, 

Chicago, Ill 


JACOBY BROS., St. Louis,Mo. 
213 N. 2nd Street. 





262 Wabash Ave... 


American Journal of 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


A History of the United States for 
Schools. By W. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and 
ARTHUR M. Mowry, A.M. 8vo. 466 pp. $1.04. 
Numerous illustrations, maps, and side notes. 

A History of American Literature. 

vd Professor F. L. PATTEE, State College, Pa. 


l2mo. 485pp. Cloth. $1.20. 
The Earth and its Story: A First Book 
By Professor ANGELO HEILPRIN, 


of Geology. 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


The English Language and Its Grammar' 
By IRENE M. MEAD, State Normal Schooj’ 
Winona, Minn. 12mo. 265 pp. 75 cents. 

A Text-Book for High and Normal Schools, 


Topical Notes on American Authors, 
By Lucy Tappan, Central High School, 
Minneapolis. 12mo. 834pp. $1.00, 

A Hand Book of Vocal Music. 


By JOHN W. TuFrrTs, author of The Normal 





9 9 : Music Course, and The Cecilian Seri 
Jamo. Ssipp. $1.00. 64 beautiful full-page inky end Gane. Gah. eries of 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Circulars; Mailed free. ——— 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 





*XTHE PRANG*® 
ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


—— 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
And in Practical Life. 


BY JOHN S. CLARK, 


PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


tas"An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


mailed on application to 


Washington Street, Boston. 
ast 40th Street. New York. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The 


WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 


ATAGLANCE \ att 
baa Pronouncing Dictionary 
WEEKS’ and Complete Manual of Par- 
> Migastens liamentary Practice 
frnpuncine Diclionary Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 


Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c , 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c. Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 
5tf CHICAGO . 


UP-TO-DATE 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
To 


Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 

Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 

Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet oa Chair Cars. 

i FREE, 
ICKET OFFIC 


Drang Educational Go. 


























Webster's _ 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the * Unabridged.” 
The One Great Standard Authority, 





So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court, 
Standard 


of the U. S. Gov’t Printing 
Office, the U. S. Supreme 
Court, all the State Su- 
yreme Courts, andof near- 
y all the Schoolbooks. si 
Warmly 
Commended 
by State Superintendents 
ot Schools, College Presi 
dents, and other Educators 
almost without number. 


Invaluable 
in the household, and to 
the teacher, scholar, pro 
fessional man, and self 
educator. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE. 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It iseasy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


The Chicago Times-Herald says :— 
Webster’s International Dictionary in its present 

form is absolute authority on everything pertaining 
to our languagein the way of orthography, ortho- 
epy, ORY» and definition. From it there is no 
~ Itisas perfect os hewmen effort and scholar- 

can make it.—Dec. 14, 18%. 

GET THE BEST. 

p@F"Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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is valuable 1m proportion to its 


I AGENCY influence. If it merely hears of 


ycancies and tells is something, but of 
about them THAT §? is asked to rec- 
ommend a teacherand oat 


mends you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


aprtf C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W.Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio. 
wn} a Church Bells & Chimes. 
hest Pure Tone Westminster 

Bells. Pounders ‘> Largest Bell in America, 


Oc 





BARBOUR’S 


} TABLET INK. 
10 gallons $6 
delivered, . 
Special Price on Larger 
Quantities. 





You CAN «+. SAMPLE FRRE... 

waxe it It cannot Freeze, Spill or Evaporate, 
as You BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 
NEED IT EVANSVILLE, IND. 














Be up with the Times! 


KEEP POSTED IN 
CURRENT HISTORY 


ee Nae 


“The Current Digest,”’ 


A Magazine of 64 pages, published every 
other week, giving the news of the world 
in a style that is sure to please you. 


Price, $1.25 a year, 26 Numbers. 


Too valuable to give away, soif you want 
asample copy send two 2-cent stamps. 
None given away. Address, 


THE CURRENT DGEST, 
BLAINE, MICH. 


UPPLIBS: 


NEW UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS .. > 
KENDALL'S P 

LUNAR TELLURIC.§ 

q 
f 
q 


93t 













GLOBE... 
NEW WATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 
BLACKBO AROS 
CRAYONS ERASERS 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture Co. 


315°321 WaBasSH Ave, SIDNEY 
CHICAGO OHIO 


74 FirrH Ave. 
NEWYORK ¢ 











“UNCLE SAM” 
IS LOOKING FOR 

bright men to fill posi- 
tions under the Govern- 
ment CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held in every 
State, 30,(00 positiou.s 
recently added to the classified service. 


Inform 
ation about Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue 
Railway Mail, Deparimental ad other positions 


Salaries, dates and places of examination, &c. 

FREE if you mention “American Journal of Ed- 

ucation, Write at once. 

Nat?’l Correspondence institute, 
WASHINGTON, D. 








BEAR IN MIND 


THE NEw 


WEBSTER DICTIONARY, 


Not only contains 45,800 words, 12,800 
more than any other book of vest-pocket size, but has 
within its covers also four other complete pocket manuals, 
and the price is only 25 cents. Five books combined in 
lone. Absolutely the highest degree of excellency in every 
part. This is a late publication fully up to date, and yet 
it has reached the enormous sale of nearly 300,000 copies. 
[it sells and satisfies. We want every reader of this Jour- 
Commissions the most 
During October and November, 25 cents will se- 

cure to a agents a sa — copy, and a current 

and highly instructive “Game of Industries,” that sells 
gfor 50 cents. 75 cents worth of goods for Ze No fake. 


E. E. MILES, Pus.isHer, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















192 Pages, 554x254 inches. 
Weight, 2 ounces. 


324 Dearborn Street, 








CENTURY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


YAGGY'S GEOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO, 


This House has the entire control of this greatest of geographical works. It has already been 
introduced into thousands of the schools and colleges of this country; into the schools of ‘the U. 
S. Army ; in more than three-fourths of the schoois in the Province of Manitoba andin other por- 
tions of Canada. and isconsiderd the standard apparatus for illustrating geography and kindred 
subjects. A few agents wanted to sell this work. Only first-class men. 

PROF. TROEGER’S HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. This 
volume of nearly 300 pages, was designed to accompany the Geographical Portfolio, but it is also 
a valuable text-book in itself, and perhaps the best work on supplementary reading forclassesin 
geography that has ever been published. 

The Palestine Portfollo, This house alsomanufactures and publishes the well known 
Rassweiler’s Maps of Palestine, which are original in design and comptenensive inscope. There 
are four of these maps, covering everything that is necessary for the Bible student, and they are 
furnished either on plain rollers or in special cases. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE HOLY LAND, by Dr. H. B. Waterman, is also pub- 
lished by this house. This is a volume of 415 pages, profusely illustrated. 

While the house makes a specialty of apparatus, maps, charts and books of its own manu- 
facture, yet orders are filled for all standard school supplies, including reading studies, anatom- 
ical works, school desks, blackboards, dictionaries, etc. Specialcirculars and catalogue will be 


sent when requested. CENTURY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 
211-213 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 

















ONE OF peor FAMOUS 
14 Carat 


SOLID 





5 GOLD 
MEDIUM or ecceee 

pia PREPAID FOR _ 
POINTED Fountain Pens 


ONE DOLLAR 


100,000 in use and giving Satisfaction. Especially adapted for school use. 
__ RAND, McNALLY & CO., 160-174 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
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Writing and Drawing Books, 


Correspondence with reference to the use of 
these books is invited. Ask for my 


BIC TRIAL OFFER. 
12 Writing or Drawing Lessons, by 





mail, bare we - $1.00 
Subscribers to this Journl, - .50 
2 Sample Lessons, - - - 415 
Book, ‘How to Illustrate Sunday 
School Lessons, - -— - 25 
Drawing Books for Teachers’ Use, .25 
COUPON. 





NAME AND ADDRESS. 





This entitles the subscriber to a rebate 
} of 50c. from price of 12 writing or drawing ? 
3 lessons. 

Leceee 











J. H. BARRIS, Norfork, Neb. 
MAKERS+* @ebrated ROUBLE WARP 
BUNTING FLAGS 


ESOC LOGE” Vito 
AENES SENT FoR 
FLAGS |\ F LAG’ ar 


ARE 
Stan 
As To DoRaBiity oF covon| MANUFACTORY (ieee 


STRENGTH OF MATERIAL & |/NAMERICA), "0, 


‘WORKMANSHIP $© BEST PRODUCED! % ron exw Hrinama™ 


a%alervelelee 
@THIS IS THE WAY® 


@ Tocelebrate all of the Holidays and the 
Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. 
e@ 20 delightful entertainments. Send 25 € 
cents for book of 200 pages, containing 
material in full for all programs. @ 

@) “MARCH BROTHERS, Lebanon, O. 


02 2eLels 
MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Land #° Home Seeker's 
EXCU RS IONS 


Tennessee Mississippi and, Alabama. 
"The Garden Spot of the World. 


—o— 


AM 


EAs ror co 





























Leaves St. Louis Union Station twice daily on 
August 4th and 18th, 
September Ist and 15th, 
October 6th and 20th, 1896, 
ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP. 


(Plus $2.00 additional to be collected at des- 
tination.) 


Stop-over allowed on these tickets South of 
the Ohio River. 

Also Low One-way Rates for Settlers, on the 
first and third Tuesdays of each month. 
For further information call on your nearest 

Agent, or address 
KE. E. Posey, G. P. A., 
W. B. ROWLAND, Gen. Agt., Mobile, Ala. 
215 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WM. M. BRYANT, M.A., LL. D. 


MODERN EDUCATION. 


- BY... 


—Educators Visiting— 
NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 


MILLER’S HOTERE. 
39 West 26th St. 


Send for circulars 


An elegant booklet by mail for rocents. with special rates to Teachers. 


PERRIN & SMITH, St. Louis. 


CHARLES H. HAyYNEs, Proprietor. 





DO YO 


D. J. Waller, Jr., ex-State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania: 


the 


displayed. 


H. 


“The Pollard System attracts and holds the 
attention as nothin 


the 


merly occupied in pronouncing words for 
pupils. 
ations for themselves. 

Anna E. McGovern, of the State Normal 
School of Cedar Falls, Ia., writes: } 
taught the Synthetic Method of Reading and | 
watched its practical 
past 


wit 


distinct articulation and accurate pronun- 
ciation from the beginning. The children 
learn the new words through a logical pro- 


ces: 


pendence is developed during the first few 
months of school life.” 


John Morrow, Superintendent, Alleghe- 


ny, Pa.: 
use.”’ h 
J. J. Savitz, Supt., Slatington, Pa., orders ee 


WANT BETTER READING AND SPELLING IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 


Do you know that thousands of the best schools in the country 


ave recently adopted the 


POLLARD SYNTHETIC METHOD, 


and are getting results in reading which they before thought were not possible. 
READ WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF THE METHOD. 


“I was impressed with | 
unusual amount of power the children 
It was marvelous.”’ 

| 


P.Little, Superintendent, Momence II1.: 


else does. * * Half 
time of my primary teachers was for- | 


They now study out the pronunci- 


“I have 
workings for the 


_six years, and I am _ delighted 
hit for many reasons. It gives pupils | 


| pils. 
s, and a spirit of self-reliance and inde- 


| 
“I regard it the best method in 
| 
| 


am sure we do not think less. 
close, hard work for the teacher, but not 
one of our primary teachers would willingly 
go back to the word or sentence method. It 
compels a thorough knowledge of phonics 
on the part of the teacher. 


” 


more books and writes: ‘‘We are still at 
work at Pollard. Wedon’t know any more 
‘word-method’ and don’t want to know any, 
I sometimes think we are not doivg as good 
work as can be done with it. 
that the intelligence of our pupils has been 
increased 25 per cent.”’ 


A. M. Drummond, Superintendent, West 
Haven, Conn,, writes: “Just about one year 
ago we introduced the Pollard Readers into 
the public schools of this borough. They 
are giving great satisfaction and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that they contain the best 
method yet devised for teaching children to 
read.’ 

S.S. Kemble, superintendent, 
land, 
three years and are pleased with the results. 
It is not a ‘cure-all.’ 


Yet I believe 


Rock Is- 
Ill.: ‘‘We have used the Method for 


We still have dull pu- 


We read better, we spell better, and I 
It means 


This means 


We can give you the Sy | of thousands of people who have used this method from one 


to six years whose verdict in brie 


is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods, 


Teachers, do not your own interests indicate that you should at once prepare yourselves to 


teach it? 


POLLARD’S MANUAL is the TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK. Price, postpaid, $1.00. All inquiries 


will be met with full information. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Holiday Premium Offer 


FOR — <a 


Old and New Subscribers. 


American Journal of Education, one year, . 
Pages’ “Theory and Practice of Teaching,” - . 


One Hundred and Fifty Cents for 


$1.00 
.50 


$1.00 


All new Subscribers sending in their orders and One 


Dollar before January lst, 1897, 


will receive a copy of 


‘‘Pages’ Theory and Practice of Teaching’’ absolutely FREE. 


Old Subscribers sending One Dollar before January Ist, 
1897, to advance their Subscription One Year, will also 
receive a copy of ‘‘Pages’ Theory and Practice of Teaching”’ 


FREE. 


This is a splendid edition, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in heavy manilla cover. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pub., St. Louis. 
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America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


(Hiougo & flltonRR: 


Purrect PASSENGER SERVICE. 





ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK, 


NO GHANGE OF GARS 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


@eewowew 
#0 EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
vor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains. 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building 
Chicago, I11. 
Rost. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street. 
Chicago, -* 


WES, 
Gen’l Western 3 Agt., 216 North co ll 
t. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 


Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 


J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway 
St. Louis. Mo 


St. Louis“ 


AND 


Cairo Short Line, 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 





ot 


The **Holly Springs’’ Route to 





FLORIDA 
ATLANTA, MACON, 
AUGUSTA, CHARLESTON, 
SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE 

——o———_ 


The True Winter Tourist Route to 
TEXAS, MEXICC, CALIFORNIA 
THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SOLID TRAINS, ccna, 


Ticket Offices 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 





Fayorite Route from St. Louis. 
BTV VVV VY Cw OD 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Gewreac{ NeW York and to Boston. 


PALACE DINING CARS 
On New York and Boston Trains. 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


to Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 
Buffet Parlor Cars 
on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, Chicago 
and Toledo. 
ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Streets, and 
Union Station, 





Burlindton 


Route 
BEST LINE 





wa Big Four 


BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, 

New York and Boston. 
‘The Knickerbocker Special’’ 


Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson, River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 


WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 





Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 
ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 
E.O. McCormick, OD. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass. and 
Mgr. Ticket Agt, 
CINCINNATI. 








ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO and PEORIA 


TO 
OMAHA, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, DENVER, 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO, MON- 
TANA, UTAH AND PACI- 
FIC COAST. 


VESTIBU LED TRAINS 


WITH 
SLEEPERS, CHAIR CARS 
and DINING CARS. 


L. W. Wakeley, a. Sg i 
T. LOUIS, MO. 


Seats 
Free ) 


Howard Elliott, Gen. te 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2 FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘A small bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love.’’ Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world’s 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 





Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


TA KE 





KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buifet Sleepers. 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
Sc. Louis, Mo, 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





HE Review of Reviews and AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, both one 
year for $2.75. Send orders to the: 











180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JOURNAL office. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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“fe In, pursuance of its well-known policy of bringing out New Books in Every Branch of | 
w . Study where there is promise of improvement, the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
has been very active in the past year. Of special importance is the 


ATURAL CO E IN | 


| 

| 

by Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. Its advent marked the beginning of a new era in music in- | 
| | 








struction in public schools. Presenting the subject with new ideas and new methods, the | 
system is not only a distinct step forward, but seems destined to revolutionize this branch of | 
school study. The Natural Course is now in successful use in a chain of large cities extending | | 
across the continent, from Portland, Maine, to San Francisco, Cal., including both cities and || 
hundreds of others, besides a great number of districts and private schools in all parts of the || 
country. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS | 


have been published to satisfy a demand for new and good supplementary reading in collateral | 
branches in primary and grammar grades. The books already issued supplement the studies of | 
Natural History, American History, Biography, Mythology, etc. Written in charming style 
and embellished with a profusion of artistic suggestive illustrations, they are calculated to 
stimulate the imagination of children, and to awaken and strengthen in them a desire for good 
| literature. Other numbers are in preparation. 


‘THE SPENCERIAN VERTICAL COPY-BOOKS 


teach children to WRITE, not todraw. The muscular arm movement, properly taught, as in | 
these books, produces vertical script forms easily, rapidly, and with a maximum of legibility. 
The copies are fully up to the well-known Spencerian standard of beauty, are marvels of sim- | 
plicity, and are easily the best models yet produced to insure a good vertical hand-writing. 


| IN THE HIGHER BRANCHES 


| 
many volumes have been published embodying the latest and most approved ideas in the | 
| 














study and teaching of the Classics, Modern Languages, the Natural Sciences, Higher Mathe- | 
matics and English Literature. The authors are well known for their ability as instructors | 
in the subjects on which they have written. The Company has also issued several 


BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE AND VALUE TO TEACHERS, | 


With a list always unrivaled and now enriched by these later additions, the American Book | 








Company is better equipped than ever to supply every reasonable demand in school books, | 
and will continue to furnish the newest and best books in greatest variety at lowest prices. 


Catalogues, Price Lists, Circulars, and Introduction Terms free. Books sent prepaid to | 
any address on receipt of prices. Correspondence cordially invited. 


~ American Book Co., 


NEW YORK, fae— 521-531 WABASH AVENUE, 


CINCINNATI, 


| CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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